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VOOL iksNUFACTURES - 





Intrody ee 
‘This volume contains about 40 digests Of “rite srmaticn on. commocitiés 
dutiable whder schedule ll of the Tariff Act of 1930, thich have boon. 
‘listed’ (ap to ‘November 9,°° 1946) by the Trade Agreements Committee for. 
consideration’ in the proposed trade agre sement neg rotiations with foreia 
conte of the so-called "Nuclear" grou; p Sinil: ir volumes have been 
or are being prepared by the Tariff Gouhieeion en commoc ‘ities dutiable 
under other schedules of the tariff act which have been Listed as .. 
ible subjects for these negotiations. Those srod lucts on the Free List 
‘of the tariff act which are subject to import-excise or processing + 
are treated as dutiable commodities und are covered by digests which ap- 
pear’in the volumes for the tariff schedules to which such oroducts are 
most nearly related. There are, hovever, no free list itens closely re- 
lated t> thése covered by schedule 11, which are subject. to Import-excise 
mm. to this and similar volume L 
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or processing texes. In addition to S, 4 specia 
volume till be issued covering an soumedities on the Free List. 
The articles provided for in eonedhip ii. ney large 
oa 


into: two lea, 

i2ls, and (2) semimanufactures and fin 
actured 5 A og Ola then unahest 
mohair, and: several related kinds ef. headz zils and other’ rool wastes, 
and rags. Of the impoorte of rar ook pes aber proportic aS Ce mG 
cent prewar years over half the total in terms of v 
cortions in terms of.quantity) heave consisted oy aia keane un- 
a! 


(1). Unmanufactured sat 
factures. The unmenuf: 
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improved and coarse grades which are eaten hea .e of duty in. bond. fer’ the 


manufacture cf floor coverings and of certsin other less impertant: préducts 
Specified in the tariff act. Imported wools used ih the manufacture of 

all important types of Sta etor aes referred to. as "apparel" wools, 
are Gutiable, Semi-aanufactures include tops-ind yarn, and finished -menu- 


factures .include a wide variety of woven and Imitted febrics, blankets, : 
carpets and rugs, felts, wearing .apperel, and miscellane us reriahalkc ahi 
chic af value of. wool or related heir. J is i Ree 


Ory 


Average annual imports, free and duticble, entered under sohedule 11 


of the Tariff Act of 1930, in the 5-year. period: 1935-39 -and. inthe calendar 
yeer 1939 are shorn in the following. tah le. oe ‘i den’ © t- 


schedule 11.-"col and wool ee coat Average annual value of 
imports, 1935-39, and equivalent iad valorem rates cf duty, 




















pho ih BAVERA SOREL ot. Meas Bees. Sas 
Conmadity. tannuel  ; ry : . 3AG vi rloren 
i.value.2 Value -:-: Duty :Equivalent 
2 Se eee sof duties 
3 24, de QOOds . 2.0000 52. ofarcent 
$ $. COLLET Ss went deve : 
Carpet wool (free undey Bond. kame an 25,4698. 25.590. 03 beast 4 = 
Dutiable wool, wool vastes and : : : ; 
by products, ~------- wp Sipe cite erence Br. 26 could 29,950 > ILE LOO ms Sg 


Manufactures of wool (pars. 1106- : 


Ch ps) apnea. he eA ween 519: 19,294 Sia oe aS | it 63.0 
Total dutiable commodities---: 49,455: 49,244 Terso,oe5° « 68. 














Carpet wool is not: srsduced in the United States. In 193 
of such wool vere valued at 26 million dollers and that wus ab 
annual average for the 5-year sericd 1935-39, Carpet wools c r 
pally from Argentina and British. India. In 1939 the woes of United 
States abehodeathae of raw wool. (including mohair), woul wastes, and 
fiber recovered from baa regs totaled 186 million pee (2 -totel 
.,which,. of. course,;/includes’. some, but not, much, auplicetion), Since, 
as above indicated, there is: no domestic production of carpet ty. wools, 
the domestic producticn just referred to is pamper bie ynly with the 
Gutiable imports: of raw wool and related hair, wool wastes, and wol 
rags; such imports in 1939 had a ‘duty-paid ‘volus. of about, 5L.million dol- 


Nae 


Ars. These imports were equive lént on tite bisis of hie to. about 27 
“Sercent of -the: domestic: production of comsarable materials as given 
above, Fad little. more Shan Re GF ies of apperent domestic consumption. 

Tn AAS Ss 2.result- ah shigher prices, the domestic cutout of the meter- 
ials he red. to 9.888 of a ee a5 eee te 350 million.dollars. 


Dutiable imports of intine Peis wool ‘(anc related hair) materials 
“in"1939 amounted to 30 million dollars (foreign value). This figure is 
less then thet’ tor O37, "ule peak year .Or imports in tog 2230's, CuGeis 
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répresentative of average. : annual imoorts in the 5 prewnr years 1935-39. 
The advalorem equivalent fenced on foreign valve) Z : duties on these 


ek 


materials, all of which are = ape “amounted. to 
‘compared ‘vith an dnnuel average of: oe: 9 percent’ 
Imiorts: include apparel woel yj orincig » New Zealand, 
and South Africa, and wool wastes oe wholes srincipally from “thé iat 
sarias ait . ash i aired 


th 
Leet meek a 1937 
he years 1935-39. 


© 
i ape eau Ns the pacer’ ma ae Total exports 
. *, ? 
ORE et 


ed States prod GOs we rite wet GP Hot (and related hair) 
amounted to 2.2 billio collars “Gn-1939} but “the tote “inva ves extcnsive 
' duplics ction of articles in ciffercnt Stzges of rors Le UU “Without du- 
pplicition it is éstimsted that the velue ef the comes sae aesdMe tion .of 
this ‘group vould have been Ahctt 1.2 billion dGollsrs in 1939 end erabobly 
more ‘than 1.6 billicn dollars a yeur i the wars 


“Potal imports of minufactures of : agi. ie. 106 112 22) amounted to 
19.3 million dollars (foreign value) in 1939. -TE a pee 1s less than 
for 1937, the neak yecr of the 1930's for hone “eye is supstintially 
the value of average annual imports curing the 5 orerer years 1935-39. 
!Theipi tio of the cuties (including the szecific oart:of compound duties 
intended ‘as compensatory for the duties on raw wool) collected on all 
minufactures of wool .to.the foreign valine of such importsewas” 72 percent 
in..1937. and 63 2sercenti.ini1939. The .decline in the pitio wes partly 
attributable to reductions in duty in trade agrecments, principally the 
trede agreement with the United Kingcon, effective Januzry 1939, but the 
ratio was also affected by chinges.in the relative importance of differ- 
‘ent classes of im .orts uné changes in’ prices of some items subject to 

specific orscompound rates of cuty. In the age 
of imports of ‘ménufactures of vool in’ 1939 
equal to about 2.9 percent of 4 
for the domestié: oroéuction. 
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TG 
Shue, mobilionnAoel lars. 
re‘(1.1 billion dollars) 


United States exports of manufuctures of vool hve never been lurge 
‘compared with United States’ production or imports. Total exports were , 
valued at 2.0 million dollars in‘1937 ‘and a8 million in 1939, Wesring 
apparel sand vool- cloth were the srincipel items in the export trade. 


The items which < are Lagited for tbercisuasaein om in the psroposec néegota- 
tions, snd covered by the digests containec herein, represe nted 
the total value of imnorts entered uncer schecule 11 in 1939. VYith 


xoorts of the above moteorisis are relstively smoll and 


gate, the cuty—paid value 


ad 
a 


96 percent 


respect :to ‘dutiable imports only, items listsd for evnsigeraticn re, ore~ 
sented absut’95 aércent of the duticble pele under senedule 11. Of 
the total. imports, ‘free and cutiable, of items Listed for consider: ticn, 
88 vercent in 1937 and 86 percent in 1939 are accounted for by three 
commodities, namely, raw wool, wool nustes ond by~products, ond wool 
eloth. :2/ . | j 








Expl lanetio ry No bes 


The igo yepres sented. Heit have been kept as brief us possible 

end contain only the data most pertinent to an uncerstancdi aE e 

international competitive situaticn vith respect te es verivcus crodycts 
‘Itovas obviously impractical ‘to incluce #11 the facts »ertaining to the 
many comiodities listed for consideration. Supplesen ntine the data Shs 
in the digests,end available for use in the negotiations, is the exten— 


Sivée information ciuntained in sal aaah of the Commission anc in its num- 
erous published reports, 23 We s1L ws. the Imorletge and experience of its 


shaped 


= several vo avstintes) where < number cf closely reluted pretucts are 
Listed for consiccretion, s Surcury Digest is given in addition ‘to separ- 
ate digests on ench of the Listed itews. The Swamery Digest gives statis- 
tics of production, exports, und imports for the grou, of related ai 
as 2 whole, describes the interrelitionshios among the several product 

nd discusses general competitive orsblams. In a few cises the rie 

igest covers items which arg net Listed Por considerntion in the proposed 
a ea earings and not covered by sep porute digests; such unlisted items 
have been included in order to give a more ccouplete picture of the produc 
tion and trade in ali the reliuted preducts of an industry. Occasionzlly 
the statistics of production given in such :. Summery Digest rel: te to the 
procuct in both unfabricated and fabricated furms, resulting in sce 
duplication, Where duplic..tion is significant, atécntien is called to the 
bas tae 
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t of the digests give st.tistics of United States production, ex- 
one and imports (total and by principal sources) for the three prewur 
yeers, 1937, 1938, and 1939 and for one wor year, 1943. In the case o 


some commodities the ettistics cover = much longer period, Where statis-— 
tics Of production or’of exports of z particular commodity ore not avail— 
able, estimated figures, or some other indic:tion of the relstive imoortance 
of procuction and exports as commred with juiports, are given when o 
Frequently . digest ccvers more than One statistical import class 
eases, if the imports are significant, « Supplenicntary tabls is given 
shoving for 1939, or some other representative vrewar year, statistic: 
United States imports by individuel statistical clusses, by orincipa 
country cf origin, Whege exports uncer lend-lecse are substintial, as well 
as where imports free. for Government use, OF free 28 an act of internetion- 
al courtesy, or free uncer sjecicl orovisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 
substantial, they are indicztec in footnotes to the tables. 


ssible @ 
1 such 


Sto © 
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Import values aré in oracticzliy ~11 ¢c:ses foreign volues, i.s., they 
do not include duties, transport:tion costs, ana certain cther charges 
incidental to the shipment of procucts from the foreign country to the United 
States. These values, therefore, are not strictly comp:irable rith the 
values shorn for United States production (which sare usually the sales value 
of the »roduct at the plant) or for exyorts (which re present the ectual sell- 
ing vee including inlend freight nc other charges to the ;ort of exporte- 
tion). 





1/ Items which in 1939 accounted for 5$ vercent of the totel value of 
perts under schecule 11 are subject to reduced rites of Guty oroviced in 
trade agreements in effect on April 1, 1945. 


The countries which “re the principal sources of imports are gener- 
ally listed in the table in the order of the magnitude (by value) of im- 
20x te: from sthen. in 19393) ond nones of the proposed negotixting countries 
are given in saeottn a setihetsa 


The dieoata shox for each item the rate of duty provided in the Tsriff 
Act of 1930 and the 1945 ei ee "t) rate. Chonges in the duty since the 
act of 1930 became effective-nre shown Ks detuil in footnotes. When it is 
significant, the ad valorem equivalent (cr the specific equivalent) of each 
rate of ‘duty is given in « venereal néte fo llowing the section on tariff 
rate Se i. ERS e te Me 


In the case of many of the schedules, rates of duty on certain comniodi- 
ties were reduced by the trade agreements with the United Kingdom and 
Canad:, effective January 1, 1929. The economic conditions in these coun- 
tries snd throughout the world were so disturbed in 1939, as the result 
of préparations for and actual outbreak of war, thet the statistics of 
United States imports for thot year cannot be taken as indicating wheat would 
have been the effects of these duty recucticns uncer pencetime conditions; 
the in port data for the war ssthitin are Still less incicative of what would 

ave been those effects. 


1 Schedule 11 
7 CHINA, AUSTRALIA 
APPAREL WOOL, WOOL WASTES AND RAGS, AND MANUFACTURES BELGIUM, FRANCE 


OF THESE MATEXIALS (SUMMARY DIGEST) NEW ZEALAND, 
(See separate digests on individual items) SOUTH AFRICA, 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Table 1.— Ajparel wool, wool wastes and rags, and manufactures of 
these materials: United States production, domestic exports, 
and imports for consumption, 1935-39 and 194: 


(In thousands) 


‘ : Domestic ; 
Production ; pe aE Se ‘ Imports 1/ 
e . p =) » 
j Age sQuantity Value 
pounds pounds poungs 
Raw wool, wool westes, and vool rags &S/ 


Year 


















1935 ame 401,969 3/ : 2,986 3 ($205 2 39,035 + $11,955 
1936 —---—- 3 : Ry : 3,963 : 270: 98,904 : 37,613 
1937 -—- 371,497 : af : 5,696 3: 495 3 112,093 : 58,094 
1938 ---__--__-__-_- ee 3/ i) MOL Es ) 10RD 2 26,225 2 21,769 
1939 —--------—---—-: 364,111 : 3/ ieee ee A Ls AO Les . 29,950 
1943 -—_------—- £76,517: 3/ 4 Ss : : 









i 4/ 
rn 





- Wool + and ya 
1935 - 102,657: 205,597 : 16 : 1g: 527 3 553 
1936 ———_____ 21 3 : 29: 39: B88 : 796 
1937 -————-—--———-: 84,411 : 106,182 16 2 pe 569 : 536 
1938 ——-—- 3/ : 3/ : cs 13 ; 416 : 399 
1939 So, 592 ¢ OL, 521 3 oD) ute Ve 2 686 : 543 
1943 ——---______—- bs : 3 : ee el ae eo Le Ld 






ea piece zo0ods 





Hoolen. and worst 





ee ee ee ee «soe ee 86 ee 6 ee c8 ee we ee ee ee ee £8 ee ee ee ee se ee 
“ 




























1935 3 804,442 3 2S ee 259 3 TOF A We eletda shy 
1936 —--______—_— aes pe aes 232 : BIRR hyde e | 17 O70 
1937 —--————-———: 314,228 : 400,628 : ne a ae oe ae S004 3) 9,059 
Vo a ee ne aps a sine 253.3 Se 2 ByADO A) 1 Syl 
1939 tt 908 LT: ry ee 310 : 1A 3 6ebe6 =) 8 Y8G1 
VQL 3 a3 _ 442,804 3 Gti) SOROS CaS e | 2 LOT 9) | bases 
; Other monufactures of apparel wool 
1935 —————_-_-—-_—+: We of Suef hg D7 SOKO: Bre es Rye me A419) 3). 6090 
1936 es ads A : 3/ A IS DR ETA PS 
LET cee FO 3166, 800. 3 Behe 1S) GARD. 3) SFMT 
LBS aetna Bho nets 3f : TG eked Met I Des!) a, 700 
1939 ---------_——: eee. Aer aoe rete a Me ey oS KNY. Be | ede 
1943 -----—-—_-—-_--——-: 3 : 5 : 4 : es tae 
: Tope PA ee. UM WR ar: 
GE ceiecenircoltialdehcnteg eae Sf 1 Gab 4 46,83. 4, 23,412 
ec oe anna aeeatie pi) af) ed eam: 209,91 2 > 93,456 
1937 —-—--_-_--_: Se Ade lal Bf s 2,349 2 123,755 + 76,430 
19) BB anneal rt eters : Be me Py BS = 3e ORS) 29,059 
1939 —————_____—_-: ey ae Ns 2h 2 BGs 90, 7304 | 49,975 
VQL 3 ee pies cats : 3/ + 84,078 : 405,149 : 210,568 





V/ The relatively small impocts under paragraphs 1120 and 1122 are not included 
in the fisures shown. The figures for value of imports are on the besis of 
foreign value. 

2/ Data for domestic production include reported production of raw wool and 
other animal hair end reported consumption of waste and rags. The guantities for 
raw wool included in domestic production, imports, and exports are in terms of 
clean wool content. The quantities shown in the table, therefore, would not 
accord with totals derived from the following detailed digests which are on the 
basis of actual weight. 


3/ Not available. Lf Production data include top and yarn made for sale only. 
See separate digests for totel production, 5/ The figures shown for the value 


of domestic production of "other manufactures of apparel wool" are intended to 

cover not only the domestic production of wool manufactures other than fabrics, 

such as knit goods, felts, and so forth, but also the domestic preducticon of wool 

apparel and other finished consumption goods made from woolen and worsted fabrics. 

Yor some of the classes covered by this group values of domestic production are re- 

ported in the Census of Manufactures; for others the values had to be estimated. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. 


1101 


1102(a) 


1102(b) 


1105 


1106 


1106 
1107 
1108 and 
1109(a) 


1109(b) 


1110 


lll 


1112 
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1114 (a) 


1114(b) 


Item 


Donskoi, Smyrna, 
Cordova, and other 
improved wools not 
finer than 40s, and 
camel hair. (Duti- 
able if not used in 
the manufacture of 


floor coverings, knit 


or. felt boots or 2/ 
lumbermen's socks.~ ) 


Wools, finer than 40s 
but not finer than 
4is. 


All other wools,(wools 
finer than 4/4s),hair 
of the Angora goat, 
Cashmere goat,alpaca, 
and: like pep Ty, 


Wools wastes and rags 


Carbonized wool 


Wool top, and other 
wool advanced, but 
not further advanced 
than roving, 


‘Wool yarn 


Woolens and worsteds 


Woven felts for 
machine clothing. 


Pile fabrics and manu- 


factures thereof. 


Blankets 
Wool ‘felts, not woven. 


Wool small wares 


Knit fabric, in the 
piece. 


Wool hosiery 


United States tariff 


Act of 1922 


11 to 24 cents 
per 1b. 


30 or 31 cents 
per lb. of” 
clean conten 


30 or 31 cents 
per lb. of 
clean conten 


7% to 31 cents 
per lb, 


31 cents per 
lb. 


33 cents per 
lb. plus 204% 
ad val, 


24 or 36 cents 
per lb. plus 
30 to 40% 
ad val, . 


24 to 45 cents 
.per lbs plus 
4), to 50% 

ad val.. 


Not separately 


provided for 


40 cents per 
1b. plus 504° 
ad val. 


18 to 37 cents 
.per lb. plus 
30 to 40%, 

ad val. 


18 to 37 cents 
per lb. plus 
30 to 40% 
ad val, 


45 cents per 
1b.7/ plus 
50% ad val. 


30 or. 45 cents. 


per lb. plus 
40 or 50% 
ad val. 


36 or 45 cents 


per lb. plus 


35 or 50%: 
ECs Valen -cce 


.Act of 1930 


1945 rate / 


22 to 27 cents| 11 to 27 cents 


per lb. of 
clean con- 
tent 


27 to 32 cents 
per lb. of 
clean content™ 

32 to 37 cents 
per lb. of 

clean conten 


8 to 37 cents 
per lb. 


37 cents per 
1b. plus 
20% ad val. 


37 cents per 
1b. vlus 20% 
ad val. 


40 cents per 
lb. plus 35 
to 50% ad 
val. . 


40 or 50 cents 
per lb. plus 
50 to 60% 

ad val. 


Dutiable at 


‘rates in 


(1109(a) (see 
above) 


44 cents per 
1b, plus 50 or 


55% ad val. 


' 89 to 40 centea 


per lb. plus 
36 to 40% © 


ad val. 


30 or 40 cents 
pér lb. plus 
35 or 40% 

ad val. 


50 cents per 
lb. plus 50% 


ad val, 


33 or 50 cents 
per lb. plus 
40 or 50% 

ad val. 


40 or 50 cents 
per lb.: plus 
35 or 50% 


ad val. 


per lb. of 


clean content | 


os 


15 to 20 cents 
per lb. of 
clean content 


16 to 37 cents 
per lb. of 
clean content 


5 to 34 cents 
per lb. 


37 cents per 
lb. plus 
124% ad val. 


37 cents: per 
lb. plus 1244 
ad val.” 


30 to 40 cents 
per 1b. plus 
25 or 30% 

ad val. 


40 or 50 cents 
per lb. plus 
35 to 45%: 

ad val. 


50 cents per 
lb. plus 25 to 
30% ad val. 


44 cents per 
“lb. plus 40$¢ 
ad val. 


30 to 40 cents 
per 1b. plus 
36% ad val..2/ 


30 or 40 cents 
per 1b. plus 
30 or 35% 

ad val. 


50 cents per 
1b. plus 40%. 
ad val. 


33 or 50 cents 
per lb. plus 
40% ad val. ° 


40 or 50 cents 
per 1b. plus” 


25 or 35% 


ad val. 


Ad valorem 
equivalent 
of the duty 

1939 
'~ Percent 
, 87 





90 


77 


20 
ent I, 


62 
Ts 
75 
(nye 


81 


84 
Bh. 
63 
61° 


56 


Proposed 
negotiating 
country 


New Zealand 
China 


New Zealand 


Australia 
Un. of So. Afr. 
France 


United Kingdom 
Belgium 


United Kingdom 
Australia 


United Kingdom 
France 


United Kingdom 
France 


United Kingdom 
Belgium 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 


‘United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 


‘ 


United Kingdom 


i 


France 


.| United Kingdom 


Par. 


1114(b)]. 
1114(c)} 


1114(4) | 


1115(a) 


1115(b) 


1115(b) 


1119 


1120 


‘Wool gloves .and ~ 
. mittens... 


Knit underwear . 


Knit outerwear and 
headwear a 


Apparel, not knit 


Wool-felt hat bodies 


Wool-felt hats 


Tapestries and up- 


holstery goods. | - 


| Manufactures,n.s.v0.f,. 


. United States teritt 
Act of 1922 


Ad valorem 


. 36 or 45: cents 


per lb.. plus 
35 or 50% 


| -ad val: 


36 or 45 cents 


per 1b. plus 
30 or 50% 
ad val. 


36 to’ 45 cents 
per lb. plus 
40 to 50% 


. ad val. 


24 to:45 cents 
per lb. plus 
4Q to 50% 


ad val. 


Same rate as 
apparel ,not 
knit or 


~-erocheted 


Same rate as 
apparel, not 
knit or 
crocheted 


Not separately 


provided for 


50%. ad val. 


x equivalent 
Act of 1930 1945 rate 1/ of the duty 
; 1939 
Percent 
- 40 or 50 cents} 40 or 50 cents Prez 1 

per lb. plus |. per 1b. plus 

fo pit} le, 8) Sy 35 or 50% 

ad Mebas ad val. 8/ 

40 or. 50 Senta 40 or 50: cents - £6 
per 1b. plus per 1lb.plus 
30 or 50% ° | 30% ad'val.’” 
ad val. a . 

pig or 59 cents 42 or 50 cents 46 

‘| per 1b. plus per 1b.plus 
45.or 50%: 25 to.75% »° 
ad val. ad val, ; 

33 or 50 cents| 33 or 50 cents ay is 
per 1b. plus per lb. plus | ; 
45 or 50% . 30% ad val. 
ad val. ; 

40 cents per 40 cents per | 105 
lb.. plus 1b. plus 55% 

75% ad val. ad val.. 

40 cents per 40 cents per 91 
lb. plus 75% lb. plus 40 o 
ad val. plus 55% ad val. 

25 cents each| plus 8 or 12} 

- Feta cents each 

Dutiable at | Dutiable at | | 59 
rate in 1108 rates in 1108 | - 
or 1109(a) or 1109(a) |. 

(see above) (see above) 

50% ad val. 





25) OR LS0S Le 42 


|. ad val. 


vee oe - ee 


1/ See eee digests sont ‘basis of the eee Poon the 1930 rate, 


2/ Free entry under the act of 1922 was limited to those wools used in floor coverings only. 


Proposed 
negotiating 
country 


United Kingdom 


‘China 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 


France 

United Kingdom 
Hot proposed 
for negotiations 
France 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom 


3/ Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the different rates of duty on wool within each of the classes identified 


were for wools in different states of preparation. 


For’ example, the lowest rate on wools finer than 44s was 


32 cents per pound of clean content and this rate applied to wool on the skin while the highest rate was 37 


cents per pound of clean content applicable to scoured wool. 


. As @ result of action under the trade agreement 


program the rates on some classes eh wools or hair have been reduced but the spread in rates within a class 
has been maintained. -— 


Scoured wool was. dutiable. on tin of actual wabenie 


5/ Alpaca, liana, vicuna, and Cashmere goat hair are not proposed for aera aeretien in the present 
negotiations. : 


6/ 


agreement with Mexico, effective January 1943. 


The specific rate of 45 cents per pound applied oat to the wool content. . 


The rate on pandeedvan aiaaiata was reduced to 20 oan per pound plus 20 percent ad valorem in the trade 


8/ The 35 percent ad valorem rate, applicable only ‘od gloves valued at not more than: ‘$. 15 | per dozen pairs, 
is calculated on American selling price.’ | 
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S4STES ANL RAGS? ND. MANUFACTURES 
TALS (SUMMARY DIGEST) Continued 


APPAREL “OOL? WOOL ¥ 
OF THESES MATER 


‘ . ay 
Introduction Comment 
In an analvsis of United States production of, and ews trade in 
n an analysis nited States producti Ss pn trace in 
wool and wool see pos wool may be considere’i to imeciuce not only that 


obtained from sheep, which is of course by far the most seen category , 
put also hair from the Angora gozt, Cashmere goxt, alpaca, camel, Angora 
rabbit, and other like animals. The numerous types and grades of wool may 
be regarded as falling into two main groups~—-dutiable (apparel) wools, und 
cutw-free (carpet) wools. The wools used in the commercial production or 
caroets and rugs consist entirely:of coarse crossbred wocls or "unimproved" 
wooLs (wool from the native sheep of certain areas which have not been 
eross—bred with Merino or mutton womas2 Unimproved wools, camei hair, 
and other wools not finer than 40s 1/ are free of duty if imported uncer 
bond for use in the manufacture of floor coverings and a few other less 
important products. This summary statement is intrcductory to the uigests 
following which deal separately with various categories of Gutiable wools, 


wool wastes and rags, and sige sananiad iin of these materiais. Excluded from 


consideration herein are wool floor coverings and wools imported free o! 
duty for tke manufacture of floor coverings or of other products specified 


in the tariff act (see first items in the tariff classifications shown 
above). 


There is no commercial production in the United Stete 
or coarse wools 2/ of the sorts which are imported free o 
manufacture of carpets and this country is dependent on impo 
practically the entire domestic demand for cuch woois. The si 
quite different with respect to apparel wool. Im the years preceding the 
outbreak of the second World War this country produced over one-tenth of 
the world's output of apparel-type wool. The country's consumption of 
apperel wool, phigh 32 has in most years considerably exceeded domestic produc— 
tion and such wool therefore has been one of the few major agricultural com- 
modities of which both domestic production an? imports curing most years 
have supplied substantial portions of the country's requirements 3/. 


¢ 
ty for the 


Ry 
Ro 


La 


United States production of wool and wool manufactures and the country's 
foreign trace in these commodities were greatly affected after 1940 by war 
developments here and abroad, and particularly by the isrge production here 
of wool fabrics for military use, by measures taken by the Government to 
encourage the domestic production cf wool, and by the Lemd-Lease program, 
under which substantial quantities of wool fabrics end other wool products 


19 


gic 


» 


1/ As provided in paragraph 1101(c)(5) of the Tariff Act of 1930 "the 
official Standards of the United States for er ades of wool as established 
by the Secretary of Agriculture.....shali be the standards for determining 
the grade of wools" here dutiable. These gtaidarde are based on the fine- 
ness of the wool, that is, the thickness of the fiber. The numbering system 
used to identify a particular grade (standard) thus signifies the fineness 
of the wool. These numbers run in order, that is, the lower numbers (40s, 
44s, etc.) apply to coarser wools and higher numbers (64s, 80s, etc.) apply 
to the fine wools. 

2/ Owing to the duties on then, prices of domestic wools not finer than 
40s are too high to permit their use in carpets, rugs, etc. made from like 
wools entered duty-free under bond. Such domestic wools are used for apparel 
ond nhac 

3/ Considering narrower categories of dutiable wool and hair it may 
noted that there is no domestic production of some of the less inportant 
varieties such as camel, vicuna, alpaca, llama, and Cashmere goat hairs. 
The country has, however, supplied a considerable part of the domestic 
consumption of Angora rabbit hair and most of that of Mohair (hair of the 
Angora goat). 


y, 
APPAREL WOOL, WOOL WASTES AND RAGS, AND ‘WA? ere pence 
UF THYSF WATERIALS (SUMMARY DIGEST) Continued 


were exported, mainly to Rus:ia. Some of the important aspects of the af'ter- 
math of these war developments are discussec later in these digests, but the 
discussion immediately following is based principally on the statistics of 
pre-war yeare which are more relevant than those of the war period in an 
analysis of the position that dutiabie wool ond manufactures thereof have 
normaliy occupied in the domestic economy anc foreign trade of the United 
States. 


Relation of production, imports and exports 


Even in peacetime the total imports of apparel wool and manufactures 
thereof varied widely from year to year; this was Largely accounted for by 
variations in the annual imports of raw wool. On account of such variations 
and or those in the raw wool inventories of dealers and of manufectures of 
wool products, the imports of any individusi year do not provide an accurate 
measure of the extent of the foreign contributions to United States wool re- 
quirements in that year. Considering total imports of epparel wool and manu- 
factures in all forms, it is roughly estimated that in the cecade 1931-40 about 
one-fifth of the wool represented by United States consumption of manufactures 
of apparel wool was of foreign origin (most of this being sie ern aS raw wool). 
About another fifth ot the total consisted of shoddy cerived from wool rags 
collected in this ccuntry, and about three-fifths of virgin wool of domestic 
growth. The available statistics further indicate that the proportion of the 
country's total requirements supplied from foreien sources was considerably 
greater in the second than in the first haif of the decade. This change 
probably reflects improved business Aue Gk ta during the latter years of the 
decade rather then 2 long-term trend, which with increased consumption of wool 
and its manufactures resulted in oe prices sand a consequent lower ad 
valoren equivalent of the specific duties on dutiable wools. 


As is to be expected in the light of excess of United States require- 

ments of wool over the country's production, totai exports of apparel wool 
in all forms have been small relative to imports. In pre-war years, moreover, 
the bulk of the exports in terms of quantity consisted of rags, which in the - 
foregoing table appear in the raw materiol group. There has usually been very 
little denand in this country for very low-grade wool rags, ind _the bulk of 
the exports have normally consisted of rags of that grade. In terms of value, 
a considerable proportion of the exports of wool and manufactures has been 
accounted uae by finished apparel. The value of the total exports of wool 
and manufactures has normally been substantislily less than one-tenth of that 
of the total tae 


Raw wool - Domestic production 


The farm value of annual domestic production of shorn wool in the period 
1936-39 is estimated by the Derartment of Agriculture to have ranged from 69 
million dollars. (1938) to 114,million dellars (1937) and averaged about 86 
million dollars. /; These figures are exclusive of the value of wool on sheep 
and lambs sold by the sheep raisers; wool "pulled" from the skins of slaugh- 
tered sheep and lambs has usuaily accounted for about 20 percent of the domes- 
tic wool production. The values of domestic production of only sbout a dozen 
agricultural products have exceeded that of wool. 





1/ Delivered to the centers of distribution and scoured ready for use by the 
ee ie cutee industry the values of this wool usually wouid run in the 
neighborhood of 50 percent above the farm values. 


On 


APPAREL ¥OOL, WOOL WASTES AND RAGS. AND MANUFACTURES 
IF THESE MATERIAL af (SUMMARY DIGEST) Continued 


> 


>s5 then half as much farm income (1936-1939) was derived from the 
ool as from the sale of sheep and lambs. Those estimates, however, 
Dy be! es would understate the importance of wool as compared with meat 
) the comestic sheep raising industry. This is in part because of the fact al- 
t 
ai 


According to the estimates of the Department of Agriculture above referrec 
+ 
wu 


sane notec that the estimeatec farm values of wool produced do not include the 
oduction of wool scold on the animals. Such wool, on the: contrary, isva factor 


a the value of sheep and lambs solu. Moreover, the reported farm income cerived 
from s2les of sheep and lanbs invelves duplication. Farmers in some areas buy 
Shee>s ana meses from the ee breeding territories for fattening, and the 
figures for farm value of sheep and lambs sold include the amounts received both 
by the oat producers ana by fsecers who fattened thin lambs purchased from 
such producers. When these factors sre taken into account, it aay be roughly 
estimatec that on the average in an -—war years :bout 50 aDeeite of the farm in- 
come cerived from shee> raising was attributable to wool. . 


exe in recent years Keen the largest wool producing state, with 
Fyoming, California, Montana, and Uteh Polloring an thet. order. -ddahs;) Oreson, 
New Mexico, and Chl ornee are also importent protucing states. in the states 
named, anc in Arizons, Nevaca, Fashington and the restern part of South Dakota, 
Sheep raising is carriec on mainly by ranchers for whom it is the only or at 
least the 3rincipel ‘activity. in “other. ay vibe of the United Stutes sheep 
raising is frequently « factor in civersified farming operations. ee the 
Rocky Mountain end Pacific.Coast States, and western South Dakota together have 
long produced nearly three-fourths of the ‘tot<.1 Unitec States a sola by 
producers as wool, and if allowance were made ee the wool pulled from skins 
originating in those states they probably woulc account for somewhat more then 
three-fourths of the total production 






The imports of raw apparel wool in the period 1931-40 were equivalent to 
about one-fourth of comestic production anc accounted for about one-fifth of the 
total of such wool used by United States menufacturers. In the first half of the 
decade (for reesons already mentioned) the imports were much smaller relative 
to domestic procuction and in the second half, considerably larger, than for the 


decade as a whole, 


Wool manufacturers 








4 


With resnect to the processing of apparel wools it may be noted that the 

bulk of the United States production of wocl yarns is converted into fabrics in 
the plants where produced. The United States woolen and worsted industry, con- 
orising both the spinning anc weaving operations, has ranked about twelfth in 
importance among United States industries. In 1939 the woolen and worsted in- 
custry renked seventh in number of employees and fourteenth in value of »roducts. 
A large part of the industry is located in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States, with a fer mills in the South, Midéle Vest, and Far West. The sriall 
imports of semimonufectured wool (wool top 1/ and yarn) compete tost directly 
with the relatively small ,ortion of the comestic production of wool top and 
yarn which is scld in those forns by the producers. The domestic production of 
woolen ane worstec fabrics, which is, of course, in art derived from imported 
raw enc semi-manufactured materials, was valued at about 409 million dollars in 
1939 and 461 million dollars in 1937. The Comestic industry has sup lied the 
buik of domestic consumption of woolen and worstec fabrics; imports, however, 
in the sre-war decade ranged from about 1 to 2 percent of total consumption: 





1/ Combee wool sliver, an intermediate product between raw wool and worsted 
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APPAREL WOOL, }OOL WASTES AND RAGS, AND MANUFACTURES 
OF THESE MATERIALS (SUMMARY DIGEST) Continued 


The production of advanced: wool manufactures, such as apparel made from 
woolen snd worsted fabrics, knit goods, wool felt, blankets, and so forth, 
is accounted for by a consicernbls variety of incustries widely cistributed 
throughout the-United States, with concentrations mainly in the larger eastern 
an: central cities. The total value of United States production can be only 
‘rougnly anoroximated.from.available statistics. In pre-war years it is esti- 
to Have ranged over 1 billion dollars annually. The imports of such 
eg ave :been-equal to about one-helf of 1 percent of domestic production 
on em. peer ye of -value. - | 


Imsorts 


In the five years 1935-39 the total value of snnual imports of dutiable 
wool ane. manufactures rungec frem a low 2f about 23 million dollars in 1938 
to a Righ of about 76x: million dollars in.1937 ane ae: ubout 44 million 
ACE E 2/ These ¢: ee uccounted for about 2 percent of the total 
value ofall imports and for xbout 5 vercent. of the total value of imports of 
all dutiable conmocities. tai ng inports of dutiable commodities only two 
grotnsy' Ss 


u at $ 
thereof in immo 


anc wines “ard soirits, exceecer aponrel wool and manufactures 
rtance in the import toate of the United States. 


Raw wool has been of special importance in our import trave from Australis, 
New Zenlani,. anc Uruguay; in the years immediately sreceding the outbreak of 
World War I1, it accounted for absut two-fifths of cur total imports from those 
countries. Raw wool was also important, though not tc the same extent,.in our 


im ort. trade from South Africa and rpentinia Wool semi-manufactures and manu- 
factures hive beeh imported from a number of countries; the Unitec King'om has 
ahem tes for a precominent part of the total, but for various of the indivi- 
aque) an ssifications several other countries have normally been the principal 


SCUrCe 


The table at the beginning of this statement indicates. that, in imports 
of cutiable wool and manufactures therecf, raw materials (raw wool, wool waste, 
anc wool rags) have accounted for a predominant part. of the total. in the 
years 1935-39 the raw material sub-grous; accounted for about seven-eighths of 
the otal imports on the basis of quantity enc two-thirds of the total on the 
basis. of value. As shown in the following table, raw wool accounted for a 
precominant.part of the imoorts in the raw Leben e 4 grou? imports,of -it Lh 
waste anc raps and ek: however, have.also nermally been factors cf some 
importance in the raw material supplies of de i qaguraeturere of wool 
progucts... On the Fa Phelan the. five years 1935-39 raw wool alone accounted 
for over “70 vercent.of the total.imports of cutiable oe and manufactures 
thereof on the: basis of SOs end. for about 56 percent of the total on the 
basis of values 





) 


/ For cetailed data for a number of years see table at end of this 
statement. 
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APPAREL WOOL, WOOL WASTES £ND RAGS, ANT: MANUFACTURES 
Of THESE MATERIALS (SUMMARY. DIGEST) Continued 


Table 2.-Raw wool, wool wastes, and wool rags: United States imports 
for consumption, 1935-1939 and 1943 


a 











Rags and shoddy. Bd “Total 


“a oe 


Raw wool i/ MiLL wastes 


Year : H 


i fuenta :_Vadue Quantity: Ved ue Cue yar 
| : : : dol copiers 














: pounds 4240s : pounds ! pounds 
1935S 2 FL S 7S are Boas Waa s a ea: 
1936 ---1 78,973: 29,983: 13,920: vs 6,021 ree som 37,613 
1937 ---: 97,559: 51,332: 9,712: «4,898: 4,822: 1,864: 112,093: 58,094 
1938 ---: 22,321: "10,046: 3,009; «1,461: 795: 2622 26y125: 11,769 
1939 ---: 62,074: 23,945: 9,923: 3,682: 8,421: 2,323: 80,418: 29,950 
1943 --=2 390,350: 195,657: 7,188: 3,379: 2,841: 1,176 400,079: 200,212 


— ale -. a TO eee 


ry All dutiable wools; weight on basis of clean content. 
Source: Official statistics of the United States Department of Commerce. 


Proportions of virgin apparel 


and domestic sources 


wool requir rements supplies from foreign 





It has already been pointec out that in estimating the proportions of total 
United States requirements of apparel wool which have been supplied Rs a foreign 
and domestic sources account should be taken not only of the imports of raw wool 





but also of the wool represented by imports of semi-manufactures and manufactures. 


In the previous references to this subject, however, the total United States re- 
quirements for apparel wool were regarded as including the fiber obtained from _ 
reprocessed wool rags. such fiber is inferior and is not wholly interchangeable 
with virgin wool and its use is confined largely to mixtures with new wool in the 
manufacture of woolen yarns. The reprocessed fibers serve s purpose somewhat 
Similar to non-wool materials, principally cotton and rayon, which account for 
considerable portions of the materials in some "wool" fabrics. ‘The following 
table shows, as accurately as is possible from available statistits, the contri- 
butions of domestic production and imports in various forms to the total United 
States requirements of virgin apparel wool in the period 1931-40. It will be 
observed that, in the 10-year period as a whole, about three-fourths of the total 
foreign contribution to the United States requirements of virgin wool‘were in the 
form of raw wool. 
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TES AND RAGS, AND MANUFACTURES 


APPAREL WOOL, | vi 
(SUMMARY LIGE 287) Continued 


WOOL WAS 
OF THESE MATERIALS 


The structure of duties on upparel wool and manuiactures 





The duties in the wool scheduie consist of specific rates (cents per 
pound) on raw wool, wocl wastes and wool rags und compound rates (cents 
per pound plus percentages of the value of the goods) on wool semimanufac- 
tures end manufactures. The specific portions of tne compound rates are 
intended to offset for the domestic processors the increased cost of their 
raw materials attributable to the duties thereon (so-called compensatory 
rates). The ad valorem portions of the compound duties are intended es— 
pecially for the protection of domestic processing of wool. 


The specific portions of the compound duties on semimanufsctures and 
manufactures of wool were fixed, on the assumption that the duties on raw 
wool raise the costs of this material to domestic manufacturers, us com- 
pared with the similar costs ere, manufacturers, by the full amounts 
Peueg duties, and on the further assumption (with one minor exception) 


that the imported fabrics consist atively of virgin wool. 


In a large part of the interwar period, the tariff was not effective 
in raising tne prices of domestic wools above free world prices of forsign 
wools by the full pee of thé duties. 1/ When the duty on raw wool 
has not been fully effective in the sense above referred to, the specific 
portions of the Dee cuties on wool products have been more than com— 
pensatory for the effects of the raw wool duties on the relative cost of 
that material to domestic and foreign manufacturers. At some times in 
the prewar period, however, the duties om raw wool appear to have been 
fully effective in raising the ade tg of domestic raw wool to domestic man- 
ufacturers. 2/ Moreover, of course, to the extent that domestic manu- 
facturers of wool products used imported wool, their costs of material 
were at all times raised sbove the free world prices of raw wool by the 
full amount of the duty. As already indicated, however, imported wool 
normally constituted a smuli portion of the raw mate iat used in domestic 
manufactures of wool. 

There are, in addition to the factor referred to in the preceding 
paragraph, other reasons for the failure of the specific portions of the 
compound duties on wool products to be precisely in accord with the ef- 
fects of the raw material duties on the costs of the aerials to comes— 
tic processors.‘ The amount of wool used in the production of equei 
weights of different yarns end fabrics varies. This is in part because 
the proportion of waste arising in the processes of manufacture differs 
for different products and for different estabiLishnents. Moreover, some 
fabrics subject to duty under the woolen schedule contain materiuls otner 
than virgin wool in varying proportions. It would not be feasible to 
determine precisely tne duties to which the tS onde te used in imported 
wool goods would have been subject had the materials been imported in un- 
manufactured condition. The actual specific or compensatory rates of 
1l/ The extent te which the duties on raw viool have failed to be fully ef- 
fective in the sense above referred to is not to be judged by a simple com- 
perison of the Boston prices guoted for particular oe ae of domes— 
tic wools with the London prices of foreign wools of similar descriptions. 
This is beceuse foreign fleeces ure usually "classed" to remove the less 
desirable parts, and curefully graded; the domestic fleeces are not so 
"classed" and often are not graded. The price quotations per pound for 
domestic and foreign wools, therefore, reflect the differences in prepara~ 
tion, with the result that even when the duties were fully effective in the 
sense above referred to, the prices for domestic wools at Boston feiled, to 
the extent of 5 to 9 cents per scoured pound, to exceed the London prices 
for foreign wools of similar description (or in-bond prices xt Boston) by 
the full amount of the duty. The fact that there is this range between 
> and 9 cents is attributable in part to the fact that the vreparation dif- 
ferential differs for different grades of fleeces, being lower for the 
coarser and higher for the finer fleeces; in part tne range is attributable 
to the fact that the preparation differential tends to be greater when the 
prices of wool are higher than when they are lower. ; 

2/ Making allowance for the preparation differential referred to in the pre- 
ceding footnote, and sometimes quite eside from the preparation differential. 


| 
wakes wd 


the compound duties on wool manufactures have been designed to be at 

least fully compensatory for the duties that would be applicable to the 
raw materials recuired for the production of any considerable part of the 
goods falling within a particular classification. It is inevitable with 
such rates that they should be more than compensatory with respect to 
some, and possibly most, imports; on the other hand, the specific portions 
of the compound duties may possibly have been somewhat less than compen— 
‘satory with respect to small portions of the imported fabrics. 1/ 


The specific rates in the compound. duties on wool products, as orig-— 
inally fixed under the Tariff Act of 1930, ranged from 30 to 50 cents a 
pound. A few changes in these rates have been made through trade sgree- 
ment action, of which the most important were reductions in the specific 
rates on certain fabrics priced below specified values per pound. These 
fabrics usually contain considerable proportions of material other than 
virgin wool, and it is prebable that the reduced. specific rates have been 
fully compensatory for the duties on the raw materials of which practical- 
ly all the fabrics concerned are made. Except for the specific rate on 
hand-woven wool blankets, which was reduced to 20 cents a pound in the 
rade agreement with Mexico, ail the specific rates remain within the 30 
to 50 cent range above referred to. 


O 


ct 


The ad valorem portions of the compounds duties on wool products are 
progressively higher on each stage of manufacture. That is to say, the 
ad valorem rates are higher on yarn than on top, and higher on fabrics 
than on yarn. Without such a gradation, the ad valorem rates would be 
much more restrictive of imports of less advanced than of more advanced 
goods. This is, of course, because the cost of raw material represents 
a larger proportion of the total value of less advanced than of more ad-~ 
vaneed products. A uniform ad vaiorem rate applied to top, yarn, and 
fabrics would, therefore, generally represent a higher percentage of the 
value added by processing in the case of top than of yarn and a. higher 
percentage of the value added by processing in tne case of yarn than of 
fabrics. 


Under the Tariff Act of 1930, the ad valorem rates on wool semimanu- 
factures and manufactures ranged from 20 percent for wool top and carbon- 
ized wool to 60 percent on certein wool fabrics end 75 percent on wool 

felt hats and hat bodies. Some of these rates have since been reduced. 
The ad valorem rate on wool felt hats and hat bodies was. reduced to 55 
percent under the flexible tariff provision in 1931. Through trade agree- 
ment action in 1939 the ad valorem rates on wool top and carbonized wool 
were reduced to 125 percent, and through similar action, also mainly in 
1939, the ad valorem rates on various classes of woven fabrics were re- 
duced so that the highest ed valorem rate now in effect on wool fabrics is 
45 percent (of course, in eddition to the specific or compensatory rates 
above referred to). 


The ad valorem rates, as alreedy indicated, apply to the total for- 
eign value of the articles, including raw material cost and expense of 
menufacture. For a product such as top, the cost of raw material general- 
ly represents three-fourths to seven-eighths of the total value and for a 
mediym—grade fabric, two-fifths to three-fifths of the total value. Under 
some circumstances (attained when prices of raw wool were unusuélly high), 
the ad valorem duties have been not far short of eaual to the total foreign 
conversion costs (total costs exclusive of costs of raw materials). 


_the structure of duties and composition of imports 


Changes in the relative rates of duty of raw materials, semimenufac- 
tures and menufactures of wool operate to influence the proportion of total 
imports entering in one form or another. It is impossible to give a quan- 
titative estimate of the extent of such influence. It might be pointed 
out, however, that imports of several classes of goods on which substantial 
reductions of duty were made at the beginning of 1939 increased substantial- 
ly in that year over their previous level. Thus, imports of wool rags 
ond yarn became 75 to 80 percent greater and imports of woolens and worsteds 


l/ the specific or compensatory duties in the Tariff Act of 1930, like 
those in the act of 1922, were derived from the duties on raw wool by the 
use of ratios recommended in a report of the Tariff Board of 1912. (Wool 
and Menufactures of Wool, Washington, 1912.) The ratios and the premises 
on which they are based ure given in the report (see page 621). 
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APPAREs WOOL, WOOL WASTES AN L.-RAGS,. ANT MANUS ACTURES 
Of THESE MATERIALS. (SUMMARY DIGEST) Continued 


Tey GOO mdi isnt Peo: than ia 1937, ‘when ‘the ratio of imports to domes- 
tic. consumption: wes nbove thé averaze of previous years under the Tariff 


Aet. af 1930. On the ovher nend, imports of some wool items on which the 
‘duties 'tz2-been reduced, particularly wool noils and top,:were less in 1939 
then in 1937. ..Thip “may have resulted from military preparation under way 

Pets) aa ‘which doubtless operated to hyo: rb of all kinds-of wool 
base kn ae being: as da ree .s they: — hey e ‘been. . . 


WEL Ge AUSREST: 20 most eietiod wool: arses WS , including both fabrics 
anddiinisned.articles of: wool apparel, imports in recent. years have been 
confined Lergely.to goods of special grade and ijuslity désigned* for sale in 

this merketat: prices considerably ‘above’ the averuge for similar articles 
“pradueced: here. fs» PERN, NM IE + RLS. fe 


RU ec of pers 


The. nS Twine teble shows the values of the imports of the more im- 
portant groups of wool .meterizls, semimanufactures, and manuf'a vctures for 
a number of recent years. 
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AND RELATED HAIR 


(SUMMARY DIGES ST) NEW ZEALAND 
UNION OF SO. AFRICA 
CHINA, FRANCE 
Stet. imeort classes (1939) 3501.0=3541. 
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| : Imports for consumrtion from-—- 
Vener | Production ‘Domestic, a ae 
Chk Tid SN ALANS _ oe = rd iT, Miest 
per exports |All coun— am Bape EV; Use: 4 ae 
i j 5 OTRALIA Uruguay . ae a 
ies ‘ ! tries ie OF ALAN YD | AFRICA 









































| ) Quantity (1,000 pounds, actual weight) ; a 
are —— 
1937 4 pha | 68 159,553 | 69,533 21,729. | 16,166 {| 5,241 
1938 | Hhiey Det | Bi See 3>) id She og 6,602 | £5328 5,239 | 541 
1939 Lt 02 279 bi 102,565 i 29,400 ee ‘16, 724 Wey! Senes 
1943 SMee7O,058. 4 > ay Fed 2/632,811 293,417 | 86,620 paaeks tte | AAs 354° 
vate j { i ' ina 
Ouantity (ig 200 pounds clean navel Bf ; sat a 
305 | ase | unvoey | ae 
1937 193, ane | Not l 97, BO | 40, 305 j 43 954 _ a p) Qed | 3 3 372 
1938 199,462 Cpe ee ee oe 3,934 | ‘1, 867. 002 | 30 
R980. 202,008 Py ES b2 070) “Lab sS7b 1) . LOO93 bg 7,287 | 3,886 
1923) 2165157 | able’ - 1 She37, 720 | 165,093 | 55,981 |. 15,291 4 23,128 
: , 
ver tue Value (1,000 dollars) 
T 7 . 
DS Not | 29 4.) 92,329 | Petits Og 750 4,894 | 1 594 
1938 - Hie Boe ys AO.OLON + 2a : sa pees tae | ee 
1999 4 PyaetS 99 eh 23,925 | - 79 measure | 2,310 les 
1943 4 able | 20,425 |8/194,252 | - 925536: [128,050 | 7,089 | 13,463 
Bt A : . Re ase Re RAS A OD t ‘ 4 
i/ For imports from CHINA and FRANCE see separate digests Hair of the Came," 
and “"Heiror, the Angora Rabbit." 
a Includes 147,822 thousand pounds (actual: weight), 104,252 thousand rounds” 
(clean cont nt), valued at 41,776 thousand dollars imported from Argentina. 
ae Domestic rroduction on scoured weight basis nica be reduced arrcrox-— 
imatély 2 rerecent to be‘ equivalent to clean content pa 
Source: Production ie obfiotel gt te ieee of the U.S. Déerartment of Agricul-— 
ture; exports end imports from official statistics of the U. 5. Derartment OF 
Commerce. 
Ltvem United States torift Prorosed 
| negotiating 
HeMAGh Op 19L5 country 
1930 rate 
, Cents per cound of 
aclLean” content 
Par. 1101(a) . 
Donskoi, my mn8 Cordoba ete.; 
similar wdéols without Merino 
oF English blood; ‘and all 
other wools not finer than 
408 ‘ 
In the grease or washed ~---~--~- RL 2h x8 ; 
On the skin ------~-~--------~~- 22 afin 
Sorted or matchings, if not : CHINA 
BGO USC en 25 Yi ) 
Souured ee ee 27 Vie ) 
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ALL DUTIABLE RAW WOOLS AND RELATED HAIR { SUM MARL DIGEST) --Continued 














Pheri 08 i hood yen) pate pete Rea Ge SS emis Proposed 
- mame Mr a | : SA, eater eT ki 2 negotiating 
MTA Miia oR ag rss 2 1945 country 
1930 .- rate 
Se a On eee Ure Ot ehecenvalch Morel Mi yladies a 
ee el | clean content ~---- 
Par. 110i(a) PRINS i igre ital 7 teh ae 
Hair.of the camel: : 
In the grease or washed ----------- 1 Wek 2h, ys 
On the skin ------- +---~-------~---- 22 22 ) 
Sorted or matchings, if not wae CHINA 
scoured ---~---------++-------+-=--- > 25 La 
Scoured ------~--~--~--~----------~- eee | eri. hy gute ¥ 


Par. 1102(a) | 
Wools, finer than 40s but not 
finer than 4A4s:2 


In the grease or washed ----------- = 29 Wy yi 
On the skin +----~-----~------------ 27 I/15 } 
Sortedvor matchings; tf snot: Hin 2Giw eri. >} NEW ZEALAND 
‘scoured -------------~+------~---- ee ae is \~ 
Scoured —-~--~-----=--+~----------4-- 32 2/20 } 
Par. 1102{b) 
All cther wools (wools finer than 
44s), hair of the Angora goat 
(mohair) and hair of the Angora 
rabbit: ea dns 
In the grease or washed ——----.— me ES Ws 34: ) UNION OF SOUTH 
Graves Gin eee eta Ee a 32 ) AFRICA, 
Sorted or matchings, if not ) -AUSTRALTA, 
scoured ~-------~-~----~---------- 35 ae. ie FRANCE 
Scoured ---------------~------=----- a0 at } 
Par. 1102(b) | | 
Hair of the alpaca, llama, vicuna, 
and Cashmere goats 46 
In the grease or washed ----------- 34 2/18 ‘Not crorosed for 
On ithe (Shin =4—— 32 2/16 )consideration in 
Sorted or metchings, if not \the rresent nego- 
scoured —----~----~--------------- 35 24 i9 )tiations. 
Scoured ~-------~-----~------------ 37 2/21 ) 
Wh Trade agreements with Argentina, effective November 194i, and Uruguay, effec- 


tive January 1943. . 

2/ Hair of the alpaca, llama, and.vicuna, trade agreement with Peru, effective 
duly 1942. Hair of “the Cashmere goat, trade egreement with Iran, effective June 
1944. 

Note.- In 1939 the ad valorem equivalent of the basic duty on entries in the 
grease was 88 percent on carpet wools and other wools not finer than 40s, 90 rer- 
cent on wools finer than 40s but not finer than 448, ee rercent on wools finer 
than 44s, &0 percent on mohair, 7 rercent on Angore rabbit hair, and 38 fercent on 
dutiable camel hair. Ve oe 
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ALL DUTIABLE RAW WOOLS AND RELATED HATR (SUMMARY DIGEST)--Continued 


Comment 


This summary and the six digests immediately following relate to dutiable raw 
wool and related hair. The individual digests deal serparetely will all clusses 
of wool entercd under paragraph 1101 and 1102 except wools imported free under bond 
for the manufacture of carpets or other products srecified in the tariff act and 
except hair of the vicuna, alpaca, llama, and the Cashmere goat. The coarse wools 
imported free for the manufacture of carpets are covered by digests included later 
in this volume. Hair of the vicuna, alpaca, llama, and the Cashmere gout have: 
been imported principally or exclusively from countries other than those with which 
trade agreements are now under consideretion. - 


Structure of duties 


cations of 


ae 
stof : the 


The Tariff Act of 1930 originaliy rrovided for three main class 
raw wool and related animal hair dutiable unier scnedule 11. The. 1 
three main tariff classificztions coverg wool and hair rrovided for in faragrarph 
1101(a). These wools consist of ali wools not finer than 40s, as well.as unin- 
proved wools irrespective of fineness, and camel's hair. These ure the tyres 
which may be entered free of duty for the manufacture of floor coverings, press. 
cloth, camel's hair belting, «nit or felt boots, and Heavy fulléd lumbermen's 
socks. The bulk of the wools classified under paragrarh 1101(a) have, in fact, 
been entered free of duty for the manufacture of these srecified products (rrin- 


we 


if 
ir 


cipally rugs and carpets), but small quantities of such im ay, rted wool have been 
used for other furposes and have been ee we. The seco of, the main tariff 
classifications covers wools finer thun 40s but not finer ies LAB, The third 


classification covers, wools finer than 44s, as. well as hair of. the Angora goat, 
Cashmere goat, alpace, Angora rabbit, vicuna, llama, end other like animals. 


Four SA erend re ates on each of the three main classés above referred to were 


specified for imports in different conditions. The differentials were ‘intended 
to offset the differences in-..the. costs of preparation, here and abroad. © For 


example, ‘the rate on wools finer than 44s in the grease or washed is:34 cents rer 
pound of clean content; the rate on sorted wool or jel Tec aT movurscoured « is 
35. cents per Pound of plean Monten the one cent being intended to offset the 
difference in hcost of sorting here and abroad; similarly, the rate on scoured wool 
is 27 cents per pound of cleen content, thus making an allowance of one cent ‘per 
ae for dizferences in sorting costs and two-cents for ya kgas es in ‘scouring 
costs; wool-:on the skin is dutiable at 52 cents per found of clez ‘PORTER, which 
allow eC two cents for differences in costs of ‘tulling here and abroad. Ly 

“As a rcsult of action under trede agreements, ‘the three main tari fae classifica- 
tions of ‘ool (and similer hair) based on character of fibers, were increased to 
fives #eThe rates on, wools dutiable under paragraph WO1(a} were reduced in the 
trade eis ae with Arg rentina and Uruguay. + But:-this action did not effect 
camel's cue. which remained: dutiable at the rates originally srecificc <in the 
Tarif? Act of e1930% Thus there are now two sets of retesg arplicable to imrorts 
under 1i01(a)., whereas there originally wes only one. Similarly, in tre trade 
agreement with Peru the rates of duty on hair of the alpaca, llama, and vicuna were 
reduced, thus. taking Soe hair out of the single tariff classification originally 
crovided for in paragr:.ph 1102(b). .In acadition, in the trade agreements with \ 
Argentina and. Uruguay the rates on wools finer than 40s but not finer than 44s were 
reduced. In all these actions, the original. Sone ana between rates on wool 
and hair in the several conditions (in Pe grease, scoured, and so ‘fdrth), were 
‘preserved, : ‘Anatase “ pa 





if When wool: is imported on the skin, 
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domestic croduction accounted for nearly 98 percent, 


entire surply of alpaca, llama, vicunea, Cashmere goat, 
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percent of total surcply of Angora rabbit hair 
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: ? Keres 3 Per—:_ : 

Item $ Quan—- ¢ cent: Quen: cent:. : ;P 
ae a, Sa AEB SF A, eas Kemah e 
Re stotals PLOibAL : 
2 Ooo ¢ 31,000 ;: Sey OO) 
scounds ¢ spoundss s founds : 
Wool: : : 4 : : : 
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MARY DIGEST)--Continued 
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which as previously mentioned, 
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wool accounted for 93 percent of total United 
anc related hair and for 96 percent of the total dutiable 
and imports of wool 


during these veara averaged 244 


c -roduction accounted for 76 per- 


Nearly all. the domestic croduction of 
While wool finer than 44s also accounted 


voolL, about one-third of the 
accounted for by 
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classes of hair shown in the table 


the United States profuction of textile animal hair. 
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eraging nearly 18 million rounds, 
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:Relation of U.S.production to: 
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ALL DUTIABLE RAW WOOLS AND RELATED HAIR (SUMMARY DIGEST)--Continued 


On account of the predominance of wools 44s and finer in both domestic pro- 
auction anc imports, and varticularly in domestic rroduction, the more general 
aspects of alters bagr en trade und tariff croblems with resrect to dutiable wool 


are discussed in the digest covering wools finer than 44s dutiable under paragrarh 
1102(b). For this reason thet digest is presented immediately fol Lfowing this 
summary svatement, elthough this order of presentation involves a derarture from 
that of the tariff PUPA the coarser wools being dutiable under raragraphs 


3201({a) and 1102(a). 
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Stat. import classes (1939): 


i 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 


1941- 


1942 
1943 
L9AL 
1945 


L935 
1936 
bh i 
1938 
1939 


1940 
19AL 
Lhe 


194 
LOLA 
1945 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
239 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


RAW WOOL, 


3520.0 


to 3521.3; 


fo 
a 


FINER 


THAN 4As 


S52 eR 352363 


Par. Now 1102(»b) 
AUSTRALIA 


3526.0 to 3527.33 


and 3528.0 to 3529.3, all groups inclusive. 


Table 1.—United.States procuction, exports, and imports, 1935-45 
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3, —-}) 19'7,000 
1873 7150 
oR mes 0 


1944 4/ 


1945 


1/ Data not strictir 


3/ 








421,118 
412,118 
418,654 
420,680 
423,216 


4.36, 600 


“4,56, 400 


459,100 
LALSS78 
418,100 
387 ,000 


180,255 
174,345 
pers 
183,210 
184,195 


186,165 
198,970 
200 940 
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1415246 8. 

160,795 29 | 
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131,095 99 | 
151,512 185 | 
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16,662 | 
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20,887 
125,286 
142,810 
164,266 
118,492 


| Quantity (1,000 pounds actual weight 
20 e250 & 9829 Le971e 
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2,088 
16,104 4,025 
17,220 4,398 7,359 
1,844 525 | 1,681 
13,680 8,329 3,804 
41,039 | 31,233 | 1,973 
95,243 | 2,963 
25, M4 | 0,663 
33,561 | 17,958 
93, 297 | 4 
123,917 | 39,823 
: > / 

Se ee ee 
Seal 23 1,437 
9,749 | 1,334 2,666 
10,400 aol? 4,915 
1,154 | Zags ami i 
3,021 CMEC iment 
23,337 1.4, 605 | 1,167 
56,182 19,558 eAey 
18,209 28,904 1 13,100. 
53,861 22,335 | 12,638 
59,145 | 12,170 | 10,268 

/ D200) OT ORE. | 


Value (1,000 dollars): 2/ 


139,020. 


Ee ono, | 


| 9,533 
| 24,509 
} 2,195 
7,052 | 
10, 348 
66,992 
1%, 111 
| 92,146 | 
| 65,782 | 
| 90,302 | 





395 
AL 2T 
5582 

530 


3,184 


10,861 
27,203 
3,803 
cpaluya 
29,778 
Me poek 


comparable for the series shown. 
Does not include imports duty-free 
as an act of international courtesy, or free for the Government use. 

Sf Includes the following Lee ee from Argentina (important 





Footnotes continued on following page 


for manufacture and export; 


lean content 


(1,000 pounds) 
30,129 
77,879 
56,492 
Thy 916 
29 LO? 
43,636 
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or duty-free 


only since 1939): 


RAW WOOL, FINFER THAN 44s -— Continued 


Af Preliminary. 

5/ Domestic production.is on scoured basis. Scoured weignt over a perio i of 
yenrs averaged about 2 percent greater than clean content after all 
vegetable matter. After 1941, it ~ revered about 1 percent greater. 

6/ Sufficient de ta are not available as tot the condition of expo 
an .estimete of the clean weight. 
2 ihe ® A- proximate v2lue of United States production, based on Boston prices for 
fine to quarter blood wools, ell stzple lengths, Values of imports are foreign 

values, not including duty or costs of transportation and marketing. 

Source: Official statistics of the U._S. Department of Commerce, except 2s 
noted, 





Item United Stetes tariff Pronosed 
ed —Sveoasuwe | eee f Gade ie ares 
negotinting 
i AGE ole <u LOLS country 
ae 1930 LAE 
’ eel oheeeatenetnedl 
ae Cents per pound of clean content 
Per. LEO? Coe ; 
"Wools not specially provided 
for (finer than 44s): : 
In the. grease or washed ---=+---— 34 34 AUST® ALTA 
On the skin -----—-------~----- ——- 32 #4 GO. 
Sorted or matchings, if not 
scoured ~-~-----—-------—-—------——- 35 3h do. 
Scoured -+----------------------- 37 ba do. 
Note.— Ths. ad valorem equivalent of the basic.duty of 34 cents on wool in the 
grease wos 79 percent on an average clean content value of 43.0 cents in 1939, 


compared with 58 percent on an average woe or, 58,95 cents in 1930 


Comment 


While about one-third of the imports of dutiable ia is of grades coarser 


than 44s, only about 1-1/2 percent of ths domestic production is of such coarse 
Wo pe described, 


Gis. For 0 “Roa certain Government measures, later to 2c 

ich since. 1939 have been of major-importance to the couditions of sroeduction 
and trade in ob appa : of 

o 


rel wools, as well as the m neral aspects cf domestic 
preduction and trade over a@ longer period, ace discussed in this digest. 














The United States in relation to world production 
and trade in aprarei wool . 
The vorld preduction of "improved" or-apparel wools in 1939 vas estimated at 
about 1,780 million pounds (scoured »sight) uke about tso thirds of this production 
being in the Southern demisphers. Australia, Argentina ue hh ei the Union 


of South preis 





a, and Uruguay, are.i ing cian tiabes and 
have supilied the great bulk of tr Ld EXPO ol ay nae Australia 
alone normally accounts for nearly one-hzif of such exports In 1937 to 1939 the 

J} 


United States production of apparel wools averaged about 186 million pounds, or 
abcut 10-1/2 percent of total world producticn. Of tre domestic producsien 
about 98.5 percent, or over 183 million pounds, was ci wools finer than Ads. 


leak? 
United States imports of dutiable or apparel wool averaged abcut 59-1/2 million 
pounds annyally in the years 1937 to 1939, or epproximetely 3.3 nereent of total 


& 

ie 
world production Of these. imports about: #8 nd) ion pount 
than 44s, which was equal to about 20 p:rcent of douesti 
grades. ' 


‘ aes a - i | iM in 
ds were of wecls finer 
o 
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production of those 








ma Pe : a . . . . . 1 . 8: | WG 
iy, Heceafter, in referring to quantities of wool in this digest, unless otierwise 
notei figures sre in terms of scoured weight. 
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RAW WOOL, FINER THAN Sas pvorti oped 


During the war world production of apparel wool increased substantially but 
world consumption declined Lelee because the éountries of western continental 
Europe, which normally import about 600 million sounds (scoured basis) annyally, 
were. cut oe rrom overseas supnlies. Des spite the fact that ennual United States 
sonsumption/the war veriod was more than twice that cf previous ‘years, the world 
carry-over =/ on October 1, 1946, amounted to nearly ZC billion pounds. Aporox 
imately one-eighth of this carry-over consisted of United States wool owned by 


‘ , 


u 
toe Commodity Credit Corporation, and’ two-thirds as inuch consisted cf South 





I 


Anerican wools. The remainder, con¢isting almost. entirely of wools grown in 
Beitish fmupire ceuntries, was held by the Inter-Gcvernmental Joint Wool Organiza- 
icon, formed by the British ccuntries. t will be several vears, uessibly more 


than a decade, befere the annual carryover is retucea to nermal croportions, 

pite tne Jact that in both the United States und foreign ccuntries sheep 
numbers have boen censiderably reduced frem the ad peak levels. Annual 
world production is new probably somewhat smaller tien in 1939, snd will probably 
remain sc until the world carry-cver igs reduced to abcut the normal amcunt. 


United Statcs production and consumption since 1922 





| . The United States preduction <f wool (aestly finer tnan 44s) increased from 
about:i23 midlion sounds in°1922 (the lowest.year. since Yorld War 1) te 193 million 
pounds in 1931, the peak year for the inter-war period. With ccmparatively small 
variation from year to year the output averaged 187 million pounds in the years 
1935 to 192) 
The anerease in wool preduction from 1922 to the middle thirties was 


er toate by 4 Strong, though irregular, teend toward displ cement of fo reign 
wocls domestic wools in United States ccnsumption. In the pericd 1923-25 
Snited ee consumption of apparel wools averaged abcut 271 million pounds, of. 
which approxtimetely 36.5 


percent cons vinkcon oF Foreion wools; in the years 1927- a, 
consumption averaged ancut 248 Ae Land of which 20.4 percent ccnsisted of 
importa vwools. In the period 1931-33, with a further increase in domestic. —- 


predyction and a decline in the demand for‘woci in this country,.ccnsumption 
averaged BOOW hae million pounds, only 7.1 percent consisting cf foreign wools. 

In the yeavs 1934 to 1936, with the a of Pa mill activity end with 
considerable Teas Cok of accumulated Jcomestic stocks, ccnsumpticn averaged 
about 255 million pounds annpally, aed wooels supilying 10.4. percent. ..In the... 
years 1937-39 .consumption averaged 254 millico pounds, of which imports supplied | 
15.6 perceni. . 


t 


After 1939, with a sharp advance in wocl prices in the United States, resulting 
mainly fron Government policy with respect, tc the ourchase of military fabrics, 
wool production in this, country inacreased-to a wir—time peak cf 204 millicn pdéunds 
in 1942. After that year prices of wool in the United States increased further 
under the influence of Government purchases of raw wool, but preducticn declined 
owing to.increases in ‘ccsts cf sheep Bete. the difficulties of ra nchers $59 ony 
obtaining lebor, and tne fact that some of them found prices of some, other 7 products 


(espécially beef cattle) mcre remunerative. ily 1945 preducticn was about 172 
million abe cr about 16 per as below the peak of 1942. On cat onlte Lis 1946, 
stock sheep in the United States were nearly 25 percent fewer in’ number than in 
ge Fister Snalcabina wocl production of about 158 million pounds in 1946. Sirice the 


present conposition of sheep herds contains an unususily high proportion, of 4-year- 
old and older ewes, a furhter decline in steck sheep ond, therefore, cf wool pro- 
duction from the 1946 level -is indicrted, 


s 


l/ Including a large velume, of cld-clip weols actuslly sold but not yet shinped 
from countrics where preduced, and',. thereficre, ‘in effect, ‘still a part: ef the 
world ‘accumuls tion becaus se not yet ‘physics ally moved into ccmmercial stocks. 
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RAW WOCL, FINER: THAN 44s—Continued 


During the war the need of the armed forces for greatly increased quantities 
of wool fabrics resulted in record high consumption of xpparel wocl. The increase 


in domestic preduction supplied only a fraction of the increased requirements and 
imports cose to record heignts. In 1941-45 total ¢onsumption of apparel wools 
averaged 569 million »ounds per year, 67.2 percent consisting of imperted wools. 


1945, considered alone, imports censtituted nearly 80 percent of the United 


States consumption. Despite the large amomts of ‘yool used the sunply of cases 
available to civilians was severely limited, witn toe result that at the clese o 


aos 


the war there vas a very large accumulated need for civilian fabrics. This ee 
together with the current high deved of consumer ourchaging power, may be expected 
to maintain demends for wool at a high level for four cr five yeu ars, possibly in 
excess of 350 million pounds annually. Shenld this estimate of demand turn out to 
orrect in the period 196-50 sc TaaR domestic orisin, including current pro- 


duction oni withdrawals from the accumulated: stocks, would’ probably supply about 
half of total revuirements, sand imports the remsinder, providea domestic wools a 
made ane ‘ole to United States mills at prices strictly competitive with duty—p 
imported wools. 


re 
aid 








iy relati-m to. United Suro wool production and prices 





The Cacters :hich have influenced the changin: volune of wocl production in 
the United States sre complex. tn pertieular, the “erofitetility, and, therefore, 
the volume, of wool production has been affected not only by the price of wool’ but 
also by the prices of sheep and lambs said for meat. The domestic prices of wool, 


andi of sheep and lembs, have been influenced by the tariff treatment of them. 
2 clso varied substuntially under the influence of other’ factors, such as 
the tariff treatment and United States supplies of meats competing with lamb and 
mutton, ind particularily changes in business conditicns. 1/ Notwithstanding thcse 
omplications, it is clear that United States tariff policy with respect to apparel 
wool and wo.l manufuctucers and other Government mensures reluting to wceol have 
been of major imnortance in influéncing the cnanges in volume of domestic wool 
production. 


Apparel woot as well as carpet wool sas free of duty under the Act of 1913.2/ 
The Emergency Tariff Act of 1921 restored apparel wool to dutiable status, and 
under tHe Tariff act of 1922 the basic rate on appirel wools in wzeneral, as well 
as on those finer than Ads Bh, was fixed st 31 cents per pound of cleen content. 
he a hana OS of wool’ to. the ‘dutiable Tist°after “orld ‘War’ 1, and’ at Taues 
substantially higner than had been in effect before 1913, was a considerable factor 
in promoting the increase in domestic product thet occurred between 1923 and 1931 
and in maintaining 4 ralatively high leve a domes ic fe ction throughcut the 
thirties. 


--! fs 











cl 


For a discussion of the proporticns of total income derived from sheep 
attributubie to the sale of sccl, see Mende or "the T 





Porat’ Commission on Raw 

Wool, issued Dec. 1943, pp. 1-3, and more especislly its report on Estimated Costs 
cf Production of Wool, Sheep, and Lambs in 1944 Compered with Costs in 1940-43, 
issued in Jan. 1945. As regards the preduction and trade in mutton and lamb, and 
the duties aprlicable to imports of these ecmmodities, see digest on Mutton and 
Lamb, paragraph 702. 

2/ The imports of weel had alse been fe ec cf duty for 3 years under the Tariff 
Act of 1894.- Except for the two pericds of effectiveness of the acts of 1894 and 
1913, the domestic production of raw oot has had substantial tariff protection 
since 1867, 


3/ The bulk cf the imports of wool enter the United States in the grease and the 
rates apzlicable to wool in that eee under different tariff acts may be re- 
garded as ae Vers be the level cf tariff protection, d.e., are the basic rates. 


Under the acts.of 1897 and 1909 the rates of duty on apparel wocl in the grease 
had been 11 ears per greae pound. This rate was equivalent tc about 20.5 


cents per pound of clean ecntent. 
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RAW WOOL, FINER THAN 44s-Continued 


In the inter-war period the average annual prices at Boston of the four main 
grades of domestic wool regularly ranged from 9 to 18 cents per scoured pounds less 
than the duty—-paid prices at which foreign wools of similar descriptions (but not 
comparable as te degree of preparations) were, or could be, obtained, Y Part 
of these differences were attributable to the fact that the duties were not fully 
effective in raising the prices of domestic wools by their full amount. Partic- 
ularly, the duties seem not°to have been thus effective in years of. low domestic 
consumption of wool such as 1931 to 1933. In ‘such years imports supplied a 
smaller proportion of consumption than in years oF greater mill activity, and 2 
larger proportion of the imports consisted of specialty wools needed for blending 
with United States wools. Even in years a picoigs “consumption and substantial 
‘imports, such as 1937 mi 1939, the prices of domestic cia usually ranged from 


9 to 12 cents below the duty—paid prices_of forsign wools of similar description. 
These differences were due largely to differenees in Oe ae and marketing of 
domestic and imported ea Foreign fleeces have usually been "skirted" (trimmed} 


to remove the less esihabiy parts and carefully ceased’ ee d) into lots .uhich 
normally show only minor variations in: quality. . Domestic fleeces are not "skirted" 
nor so closely graded, sometimes are not graced at all. The result is that the 
duty-—paid prices per pound cf foreign wools have usually been considerably higher 
than those of domestic fleeces of similur’ deserintions.. Moreover, domestic wools 
are usually solid soon after shearing and buyers have to-pay the costs and assume 

the market risks involved in holding them for up to 6 months or longer. Imported 
wools, on the other hand, are normally beught ss needed, and the foreign growers 

or. sellers assume the costs and risks of holding them until disposed ofepe 


referred to in mcasuring the precise degree of 
ing the prices of domestic wool, it is clear 


Despite the complications t 
3i 
od the tariff raised the pri of domestic 
Fa 
tA 
ia 


i 
effectiveness of the duties inr 
that in most of the interwar per 
wools considerably above free wo 

ance for whe preparation differential, the tariff in some perio raised the prices 
of domestic wools atove free world prices by the full amounts of the duties. 

After 1939 the effects of the tariff on the spread between the chit and 
foreign prices of apparel wools were superseded by the influence of other policie 
of the United States Government. in 1940 the War ae began to place. larg 
orders for military fabrics, and, pursuent to the provisions of the "Buy American" 
Act of 1933, required ths use of domestic wools as ong. as they were available in 
tne, Prades needed and as lone as prices, were‘ nos..onre nably higher than for 
imported wools. Under the influence of this program tas unger s domestic wools 
moved upward throughout 1940, more especially in the fall of that } ; When the 
supplies of domestic wool became insufficient to cover ath ik MO or the produ¢c— 
tion of military fabrics, the use of foreign wool was permitted in and after 
November 1940, but the Eoreonment continued ts pay considerably higher prices for 
fabrics made from domestic wool than for similsr fabrics made from imported wool. 
Under the influence of the Government procurement policy the prices of domestic 
wools. rose substantially dn 1940 and 1941 as compared, with the duty-paid prices of 
imported wools, and this was doubtless an important ee | in promoting the increase 
in domestic wool production in 1941 and 1942, ; 


US 
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rl. prices. Moreover, even before making allow-— 
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In 1942, under the Emergency Price Control Act, ceiling prices were estab— 
lished for domestic’ wools which in effect confirmed the price differentials re- 
sulting rfrom-the procurement policy, and in 1943 the price support provided for 
domestic ‘wools by the procurement policy was supplemented by the Government's 
commitment to take over the doméstic production of raw wool at ceiling Brace 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation. This policy was continued with respect 
to the 1944 and 1945 Gt OA and the Governinent is now ccmmitted similarly to vote 
over the 1946 clip. 





uf See below. 


2/ For detailed descriptions of the differences betwesn the prices stan demestic 
wools anu the duty—paid prices of foreign wools, see Wool Prices, Report No 120, 
ed Series, U. S. Tariff Commission, 1937, pp. 7-9 and 21 & fol 


e 
3/ The present commitment aobenits to demestic production offered up to April 15, 
1947, i.e., ends before 1947 wools become available in volume, 
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Als WOOL 9 FINSR TRAN 44s—Con tinued 


Uniér the influence of the measures just described, the prices of domestic 
wocls to the bias roel: have since 1941 exceeded the Sines prices of imported 
weols. Thon allowance is made for the effects cf differences in the prepar 
and marketi ig of domestic and imperted wools, it is estimated that the price 
domestic wocls in 1943 were from 18 to 20 cents per scoured pound higher 
Auty alone would have sustained. In 1945, and until wool aucticns wers resumed 
in September 1946, as the result of reductions in the issue prices cf British 
gmpice wools ig the take-cver program itself raised the prices cf “domestic wecls 
by about 25 cents per scoured pound above the 1936-39 relationship to duty—paid 
prices of similar imported a yodls. : 


uy 
Ws 
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Pricc data of imported and domestic wools relevant to the foregoing discussion 


‘So long as the demend for military fabrics “as sufficient tc absorb the 
domestic prcauction, the Commodity Credjt Corporation was able without loss to 
dispose of wocls purchased by it at ceiling prices. This, of ccurse, was due to 
the premium prices paid by the Government for fabrics made in whcle or in part 


ce 
4 
Ut 


from doiestic wool. Nith the decline in the production cf military fabrics 
beginning in 1944, the military demand failed tor orcvide a market for the de ae stic 
qutput of raw wool, It was not profitable to use dcmestic wools at the ceiling 
prices to produce civilian fabrics, ‘because ‘tient wools were cbtginable ef 
substantially lower prices. Under asd circumstances the Commcdity Credit 
Gorporation has beccme the holder, of large stocks of domestic wools which it 
¢culd not dispcese 2S wivnout loss. In orcer to permit these wools to be used in 
the ee of civilian fabrics in ecmpetition with imported wool the Commodity 


Lied 
Gredit Corporation early in 1946 began to sell domestic wools at prices substantially 
competitive +ith the duty—-paid prices of “imported wocls, ccnsideration being given 
to the "spot" positicn cf domeaties. 2/ This section has permitted the sale of 
consideraple domestic wool for the ducticn of civilian Tabrics, 3/ but hes 
by 


<8 ays Pane Be Pah A Win ig We cers Paes © ae NEE feat ore eI 
forced the Commodi Credit Corporation to take substantial iosses. 
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On Merch 11, 1946, the President reccmmended legislati Lon, te provide for 
permanent program for wesl, and bills in accordance with the President's reccimmen— 
oe tions were intreduced in the 79th Congress (S.° 2033 and H.R: 6043). These bilis 
provided for the continuance cf Government purchasing cf domestic wools at ceiling 
ies or Tor ether’ forms cry 


de 
rice support equivalent thereto, until December 31, 
I950, and subject to this rrcvision, furthar provided thet the Gcvernment wceuld 
support the prices of wool at not less than 90 percent of "revised parity" (the 

so called “ccmparable" basis) for two years after the first cf January fcllowing the 
official termination of the war. The bills further provided that thereafter the 
Government s-culd support the price cf worl at not less than’ 50 nor more than 75 — 








“1/ The “is sue at was that st which any grade or type wag freely cffered 
sale by the British Wool Gontrcl. When auctions in London and the Deminions were 
resumed jn eee ir, the Auction prices averaged 7 cents or more per pound higher 
than the reserve prices, -hich were the same as the fcrmcr issue prices. 

</ Desirable wools were in short supply throughout 1946, and domestic wools 
readily available in United States warehouses were priced at 5 to 6 cents per 
pound higher than comparable duty-paid imported wools in order to take advantage 
of the spot position. . 
| 3/ These sales have not resulted in any reduction of the stockpile from the 1945 
level because of coneurrent purchases under the Government's commitment to the 
2rowers. On October 1, 1946 about 400 million pounds of domestic wools were 
owned by the Commedity Credit Corpor.tion and approximately 500 million pounds of 
che 1946 ‘production remained to be taken over, - 
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RAW WOOL, FINER THAN..44s—-Continued 


percent of the revised parity. price 14 and that when reductions in the support 
price weremade that price for any year should not be less than 92 percent of that 
for the preceding year. Under the proposed legislation the prices of domestic 
wools to United States mills would, irrespective of the prices to the growers, be 
allowed to go to levels sombesi ice with the duty-—paid prices of foreign wools. 
The cost of the price support, i.e., the subsidy representing the difference 
between the support prices to the growers and the pues ae prices to the mills, 
would be orovided for by the earmarking of customs'revenue sufficient for ths 
purpose. 





ae ee ee ee 





ee ————- 


1/ Parity prices for various sgric:.ltural products are relevant to the adminis-— 
tration of certain governmental activities «ith respect to agriculture, and the 
nether of determining parities are set fcrth in the legisla Ben concerning-these 
activities. The original and familiar a of parity Pore Garkicuwt rt 
agricultural product at any time was a price which bears the same relaticn to the 
avevage prices at that time of the commodities bcught by farmers as the average 
price of the agricultural product bore to the average prices of commodities bought 
by the farmers in the period. 1909 to 1914. The revised parity ar "ccmparable" 
price proposed to be employed under the reccmmended program ad wool would be that 
price which bears the seme relation to the average parity prices of the’ so-called- 
basic agricultural commodities (¢otten, corn, «heat, rice, bide sco: and peanuts 
for nuts) as the actual price for wocl bore to the actual ee age prices of the 
asic agricultural comnodities during the ere August 1934 to July 1939. The 
ignificance of the use of the revised parity formula is that “it vould result in 
onsiderably higher parity prices fer wae A ‘ould Ps use of the 1909-14 base. 
F 


Pia OE © 1 


example, the parity price for wool on October 15, 1946, determined on the basis 
on “a original concept of : sett was 37.9 cents per oe (in the grease). 
Acccroaing to the revised or "comparable" price fcrmula, the parity price for wool 
on October 15, 1946 would be 47.2 cents per pound. Revi sicns of the parity 
concent along similar lines to those herein proposed for wool have been adopted 
in the administration of activities relating te seventeen agricultural products. 
Among such products are oranges, grapefruit, dates, SOY beans, Certain varieties 
of dried field peas, certain tree nuts, and peanust for oil. 


eg Par, No. 1101(a) 
NEW ZEALAND 


UNIMPROVED WOOLS AND OTHER -VOOLS NOT FIVER THAN 40¢, DUTIABLE 
Stat. import classes (1939): 3501.0-3502.3, and 3506.0-3509.3 (15 cla 


United States production, exvorts, and imports, 1937-39 and 194 
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5027 79 mee i ry H joa ee pees a Ya ai wy ‘ 

nous : Not i 28; it 15 z aah ; ~ 4,050 | 3,955 AOE 

« aie ete aes bao oy Sh 7 * ? wie G : tis ee f ryco ee rorye- 

1939 able 3/| ets | FA GAO 1 Ay hdl | 257870 40-1, 773 

1943 i OSU BOn tA gue O97) hi ae IOT ML. woy 295K | < 

+! saber DEE IR! sR SO” CGE NE RASS DG eA NCS Line 
Value (1,000 dollars) | 3 
eine ARGS Oe pape keer 

193'7 Cao he eerie | ‘ | aay 

A Not | nels ‘ { meg vet | 1,309 H 987 i ; 25 

938 CO ae ee ee eed ee Sat wigul Geb 55 ae) $8 

et avali= ji pie ' ry od 4 i LOG 

Pe abbend/ |aliit7i6 i dete 3 cucmmeBe ft WSO +) 383 

1943 3,500 a iF ay ese Pel ae 

1/ .- Include ‘udes Burma. in. 1937. 

By estab is 3/-- Probably none, 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Comuerce, except as noted. 








Item United States tariff EEE eee 
ah i . negotiating 

Act-of 2O45~— : country ° 
“1930 rates = . 
Cents per pound of ‘clean content 

Par . 01a) " mews 

Donskoi, Smyrna, Cordova, etc.; $ 

similar wools without merino or 


English blood; and al Daten 
wools not finer than 40s (if 

dutiable) ; ; eeetarer 
Lea “NEW ZEALAND 


In “the grease or washed ‘~~+—--+--—~—— Beh 
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effective January 1943. 
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Comnent 


As noted in the digest dealing with these wools entered duty-tree, under bond, 
for specified manufactures, there is no domestic production of unimproved or carpet 
wools, and the output of other (improved) wools not finer than 40s amounts to 
no more than about 0.5 percent cof the total domestic production. Much of the 
latter is shorn from coarse wooled animals kept for the production ie ee s—bred 
range breeding stock which are kept in large numbers in much of the western region. 
Most of the rest of the United States output of these coarse wools occurs in farm 
flocks particularly in the Willamette Valley of western Oregon. The domestic pro- 
duction aontiog directly with like eae pe wools, chiefly in the manufacture of 
moderate priced clothing and knit goods There is some comoetition also with the 
true carpet wools entered for apparel uses and, therefore, dutiable. These duticble 
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UNIMPROVED WOOLS AND OTHER WOOLS NOT FINER THAN 40s, DUTIABLE—Continued 


carpet or unimproved wools are, however, used almost entirely for blending with 
coarse improved wools in the manufecture of specialty fabrics, chiefly sports wear, 
to obtain effects which are difficult or impossible to get without them. 


During and.since the war such domestic production as there is of 
has bean subject to the price support measures described in the digest covering 
wools finer then 44s dutiable under paragraph 1102 (b). what is tnere sai 
about the tariff and the outlook for domestic production with or without the con- 
tinuance of government price: support is applicable to the wools here under consider-— 


~ 


sation. 


Imports of the unimproved or true carpet wools have always coms chiefly from 
Argentina, the United Kingdom, India, and China, mports of other wools not finer 
than 40s have come principally from Argentina, New Zealand, the United Kingdom 
and Uruguay, and in 1937-39 averaged about 10 times larger than the United States 
production. The following tabulation shows imports of each type of these wools 


from principal sources in 1937 and 1939, 


I 
Z 


Imports of true carpet wools and of other wools not finer than 40s, by 
principal sources, in thousands of pounds (actual weight), 
1937 and 1939 


| eee 

















nO: Lf, ent ann, SR eeon MMMM Ma! SE ee 

: tase: Diner "3 : Se Sh i oh aie 

: : wools : : : wools : 

: True : not : Se Pe 2 
Country 7 »@arpet, pe finer + Total =; earpet.dyTiner c! fouee 

: wools : than : : wools : than : 

: . LOS : be yaa th ee Rae ee 
Argentina “vel Ais ‘ 1LOeEGD 2° ES 22k 8 2,885 : 11,163: 14,048 
New Zealand =~ ----: _ : Less. + Lge” 2 - + LA,sATe Beene 
United Kingdom ----: 1,823 - Reon Ts 3 055% LG Su ette S80 en oe 
India ------~---~-~- : 45057 : es cy 1,203.3 LeeO. 3 Dt ced do 
Uruguay ----------- : cro Des DOGO Ltt as ohne SOs 662 
bij) Cone ee See eelibe eee : 219 : B00 3 719 : 170.2 pee 287 
Bire ----~-~-----~- : YB Ee A ee Ba ee hs O43 210 

Total. @lLl-cesemtries §,926 : 19.639. koe Go. O31, ts bens si emee 








We A part of the entries from New Zealand were classed as true carpet wools which 
are not produced in that country. 


eource: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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os Par.No.1101(a) 
CAMEL HAIR, DULIABLE CHINA 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3510,0-3511.3 (5 classes) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937~39 and 1943 

















‘ t | + : Pas 
Imports for consumption from-—- 
; Domesti ; | 
Year roduction RODER ULL All i Bocas 
exports Bibs CHINA syria Traq 
. countries , 
Quantity (1,000 pounds, actual weight) 
"4 | j 
1937 —— N N | eee 3A, 
1938 ---- O 0 7 
ne 39 —-—— N N oeO 
1943 -——- E LL? 
! 
Value ( L 5] Oo C 
1937 -~-- N N Been 
1938 —-—~ 0 0 28 
1939 —— N N 2g 
1943 == E EB df 37 





1/ Includes: 50 thousand pounds valued at 21 thousand dollars imported from 
Afghanistan, probably in part a product of China; ie 20 thousand pounds vaiued 
at 6 thousand dollars from India, 

pource: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
1945 country 
rate 








clean content 
Per. 1101 (a) 
Hair of the camel (if dutiable): 


In the grease or washed ~------- 24, 24 CHINA 
On the skin —-------—-——--—-~—~-—~-~~ Re 22 do. 
Sorted or matchings, not scoured Pig, 25 dos 
secured —--~-----~--—--—~-~~--~--~--~ an 27 do. 
Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the specific rates was 33 percent on total 


he 
imports.in 1 


SO 
LO wo 
xO 


Comment 

Dutiable camel hair is imported principally for manufacture of specialty outer- 
wear, chiefly for men, and chiefly in blends with wool in order to obtain effects 
which cannot be obtained from wool alone. such fabrics are of luxury type, and 
pure camel hair fabrics are distinctiy of that type. Dutiable camel hair noxnally 
consists, so far as practicable, of t ¢ soft undergrowth, or of selected, relatively 
higa-veiced types which contain a minimum of the very coarse outer or iipeardii nair. 
The Ualted States supply for apparel purposes is added to by use of the undergrowth 
corbed out as noils by importers of duty-free camel hair entered for certain uses. 
With no domestic production or exports, the duty in normal times is, in effect, a 
revenue levy. 
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RAW WOOL, FINER THAN 40s 
(See digest on wool 


Stat. import classes (1929): 





391340 


32 Par. No.1102(a) 


Beard NEW ZEALAND 
BUT NOT FINER THAN 44s 


finer than 44s) 


3525.3 (10 calsses) 








United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
| pee ae ny) 
| iy Domestic Imports for consumption from—— 
sty ! e) : paraten e ——$$ $$$ —___— ee ee 
oe | Production exports ALL wag Nev an ee | Argentina| United 
| } nd) countries! ZRALAND soe ae, eae | Kingdom 


Suantity (1,¢ (1,000 00 pounds, de tual weight) 
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ssieirslll. 4 
1937 BMHOW oly sequel Wei /2, \o 4. HOBBY Hed“ QEBSEL .- 2 2420 deep 602 
1938. 3,300 | ay 2,600 1,649 | Mes. doe BOW colon 202 
1939: 3,300 | i eh 7,036 2,896 Pix. ve4 917 | oS. 
1943." Bg 900 | able 3/30, 305 | 3,436 | 2,658 «| Boe L st! . | 13 
1 ; i | shpat ole 
Value (1,000 dollars) ~ 
1937 | | | 2,094 ! b 695 ome 358 180 
1938 Bot its] Dutt | 
1939 | | t.. 650 479 | ia | 63 
1943 able | able | 3/6013 | 957 Pane eo) a 
I et a eg alg ana aa! Se ene Sas ore ete ae ee ee Pe 
V/ Fstimated, 
2 Does not include imports entered free for government use, or as act of 
international courtesy, or for manufacture in bonded warehouse and export. 
3/ Includes 257 thousand pounds valued at 96 thousand dollars imported from 
Fire. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department. of Commerce, except as 
noted, 
Ltem United States tariff Proposed 
Say ‘ eA negotiating _ 
Act of 1045 country _ 
1930 | rate 1 
Cents per pound of 
clean content 
Par. 1102(a) 
Wools, not specially provided for, 
not finer than 44s: 
In the grease cr washed -—-------- 29 ay ) 
On the skin —--———----—--------—- 27 45 ) 
Sorted or matchings, if not ) NiW ZEALAND 
scoured —— ————--——------——— 30 18 ) 
Seoured ---—- —~————-—---------- 32 20 ) 


1/ Trade agreements with Argentine, effective November 1941, and Uruguay, 
effective January 19243. 
Note,-— The ad vaiorem equivalent of the basi 


ic rate (29 cents in the grease or 
washed) was 90 percent of the average greage value of 32.2 


cents in 1939. 
Comment 


The United States production of 40/448 woolg amounts to approximately 1 
percent ofthe domestic production oof all wools. This part ofthe production (as 
well as the imported ape is used chiefly in moderate-priced outerwear and knit 
goods, in papermakers! felts, and to some extent in blends with mohszir (and other 
fiber) in the manufacture of pile fabrics, overcoatings, and light-weight summer 
suitings. In this country it is produced in part by ranchers whose principal busi- 
ness is raising certain coarser-wooled breeds of rams for sale for cross—breeding, 
and in part by farmers in certain cc hehe such as in the #illamette Valley in 
Western Oregon, where, on account of locel conditions or of other special factors, 
sheep which yield such wools sre preferred. The Valley wools have an unusual 


FAW WOOL, FINER THAN 408, BUT NOT FINER THAN 44,s-Continued 


felting property and a_specini value for blending with other wools in the manu- 
facture of papermaker's felts... * . 

"Imports for many yeors have suppliec the greater part city a Tnited States 
consumption of -40/4ie “wools, bee cause nearly all the America» producers prefer to 
raise finer wool<cdc: sheep and thus to produce a higher quality market Lamb than ig 
usually obteined from coarser-waoled shesp. The prices.of the coarser: wools 
here under consideration ars usually somawh:.t lower than those cf fincr wools, 
“hile, however, the. cpdeobducladahicer usually avcrare mere wool: per fleece it is 
protveble that the cost in the United, States of producing 40/kbs wools is not appra- 
ciably lower than that of producing finer wools, This is because:the sales (for — 
moat) of lambs from coarse-wooled herds often bring snslier returns then such 
sales from finer-wooled herds. 


Domestic production, of there wools during and since bs war hae Bee ae 
ject to the price support measures, described in. tne cigest.covering wools finer 
than 418. What is there seid rz ‘garding the tariff end the outlock:for domestic 
production with or without the continuance of government price support is applicabl 
to the wools here under consideration. . 


Par. No. 1102(b) 
3), UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
MOHALR (HATR OF THE ANGORA GOAT) 


Stat. import clas sses 3 (1939): 3530.0-3530.4 (5 classes) 


United States production, exports, ° and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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1937 16,528 Not , 894 802 | 
1938, 16,827 ecm 7 LU€ LO | 
1939 Loy foo. | Li au | Q7 

1943 20,196 | able 035 |°. 986 
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sof. = * 
if If any, known Lo; beysmall relative, to either domestic croduction or imrorts. 
2/ Includes 6 thousand .oun?s, valued at 14 thousend dollars, imrorted from. 
France. * i 


"Ee eae 5 48 thousand pounds, valued at 13 thousand dollars,imported from— 
Argentina, normally a very unimrortunt source, 

Source: Production from offitial statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Agricul-— 
tere, .exports and imports from official statistics of the U. S. Derartment of 
commer 


+em United States. tarinr Prorosed 
negotiating 


country 





clean content 


Par. 1102(b) 
Hair of the pane goat: 


In the grease or washed ~~-~-~---~~- oh ok U. OF SO. AFRICA 
On the skin -—---------~-~-~-~~-~--~—~ oe. on do. 
oorted or matchings, if not 
scoured ----------- Wa 35 BO do. 
scoured ----------—-~-~~—-~~-~—---—-- G4, ou do. 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the basic rate (34 cents) on entries in the 
aga witmiean average value of 58.0 cents in 1939, was 58 me percent. Upp ROLES 
vith an average value of 45.0 cents, the eyuivalent was 75.6 rercents 


Comment 
Mohair is used cl eels in ¢ile fabrics for urholstery and draperies, usually 
in blends with coarse wools in order to lower the cost of the fabrics; in addi- 
tion, it is used, élso frincirelly in blends, in fabrics for outerwear, largely 


men's overccatings and summer suitings. 


= 


35 
MOHAIR (HAIR OF THE ANGORA GOAT)—Continued 


The United States today is probably the world's largest producer of mohair, 
followed by Turkey and South Africa in the order named. The South African out- 
se 2° y thee ie $ 

put has been about helved since 1926, whereas output in the United States and 
Turkey has increesed sharply. The mohair produced in other countries, such as 
Mexico and Argentina, is much lower in quality, and is a minor factor in inter- 
national trade. “es 


Imports into the United States, predominantly from South Africa, have been 
comparatively small since World War I, and averaged less than <.3 percent of, 
domestic production in 1937-39, a ratio which was typical of the prewar decade. 
In 1943, however, largely because of wartime demand, entries amounted to nearly 
5 percent of United States production. Unit velues in 1943 were approximately 
17 percent lower than in 1939, principally because of large accumulations in 
South Africa and because, unlike wool, the Empire output of mohair was not taken 
over by the United Kingdom as a war measure, 


About 90 percent of the United States mohair production is in Texas, and 96 
percent is in Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, in areas ill adapted for other 
Livestock. There is comparatively little demand for and only limited sale of 
kids and goats. Unlike sheep and wool production, where sales of lambs and sheep 
are about as important as sales of wool in ranch receipts, the goat rancher's 
income, therefore, comes predominantly from sales of mohair. There is, moreover, 
a higher mortality of dams and kids, than of ewes and lambs. On the basis of 
data possessed by the Commission, there appears to be no substantial difference 
between costs of wool and of mohair. For that reason the same rates of duty were 
mede applicable to both in the Yariff Act of 1930, 


; Par. No, 11.02(b) 
36 FRANCE 
ANGORA RABBIT HAIR AND SIMILAR HAIR 


State import class: (1934): 3540.4 
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United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
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Quantity (1,000 pounds, scoured. weight). 





























Spike Spc RUG RA! HE GNARL RR OE LE IRIE VA REARIT CALS 
1937 - Bites ail bicep ine: | 34 | 5 3/ 6 
1yses 20 nies ARpoRRtsh wesal TaN oe Aeeiag Cl “ih 5 
Bi a ed (ale Me |" ably | Sad 45 19 37 = 
1943 - rh | none Pe Ney | s = | e Ube 
t t { ‘ 
EE Ne ie SO ASCO Seah Se owl Se Ua DRE MET 1 Ske SEARS ae OR LN EEN! LR AEE EOE PSS) LM ean eee ae eae | 
Value (1,000: dollars) 
: - - — y 
LO37 Not | faeces | AZ | id 18 | x 6 
: Bs ra ! 2 ' % : ‘ ‘ 
[eagle Mine ak ON ne aaa: “ 
1939 - ie ‘ably | Bane | 2993 | 116 | dag - 
1943 - | none | - _ | - ot 
! j ' ' 
| ’ 4 
I/ Estimatec ; fp 
2/ The diaanes include some scoured heir of animals other than the Angors canbee 
and would not Include imports, if any, of Angora ‘rabbit half in unscoured Baciee 
tion. casein however, practically all the imports shown were Angora rabbit 


hair and ue these years no or littie unscoured Angora rabbit hair was imported. 
of Debs than. S00. 
Source: tea statistics of the U. &. Department of Commerce, except 








Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1O25 country 
1930 rote 


Cents per pound, clean content 





Pars 1102(b}) 

Hair of animals like hair of the 
Angora goat, cashmere goat, and 
alpaca, but not including hair 
of the Angora goat, cashmere 
goat, alpaca, ilama, and 
vicuna: 


In the grease or washed -----—--———_ 34, 34 ; FRANCE 
Scoured —-------—~--~-~---------—— —— 37 aif dC. 
the skin -—----------—-~---—-—~-—~—— ae 32 do. 
sorted, or matchings, not 
aD do. 


scoured —--~—----—--~-—--—------——- 45 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the 
ports in 1939. 


specific rate was 7 percent on total im— 


Comment 


Angora rabbit hair the only hair here under consideration which is imported in 
Simmificent quantities is fine, has a high luster, and gives fabrics a luxurious 
appearance which cannot be obtained with other animal fibers. it is difficult. to 
vrocess and is generally blended with fine wool, rayon, or silk in order to obtain 
yarns strong enough to withstand the strain of knitting or weaving. The blends 
may contain as ecthe as 30 to as high as 80 percent of the hair for knitting yarns, 
and as low as 1O percent or less for the stronger weaving yarns. However, there is 

Ben sachuat output .of harols for hand knitting which are made from 100 percent 
yora-rabbit hair The yearns are used chiefly in knitted wear, more especially 


ae 


ANGORA RABBIT HAIR AND SIMILAR HAIR—Continued 


<! ‘ 


ee | hee bted outerwear, and in a lim ne od output of woven fabrics where the 
si 


highly decorative Angora effect is de 


Domestic produ ction is small, chiefly as a by—industry, and is estimated to 
“have increased from about 30,000 pounds per year in\1937 to 50,000 pounds in 1944. 
The bulk of the United States prewar consumption was supplied by imports, prin- 
“cipally from France snd the United Kingdom, with some aiso coming from Belgium and 
the Netherlands. Japan was an unimportant source until 1939, when that country 
supplied ebout 36 percent of the volume and 19 percent of the value of total im- 
(HOCUS. There were no imports in 1943, and only extremely small entries in 1944 
‘end 1945. | 

In 1945 domestic producers received nbout $9.00 per pound for Angora rabbit 
nair (the annual product of from 1-1/3 to 1-2/3 rabbits) compared with an average of 
probebly no more than 33.00 per pound before 1940. Part of the increase in price 
received by the growers resulted from better care and preparation of the domestic 
heir, but most of it resulted from the unusual demand and supply situation during 
the war ae CS. American producers have plans for increased output and have 
‘asked Congress for either a 50 percent ad valorem duty;"or an’ import excise tax of 
$3.00 per mound (ad ditional to the present auty) with the tax to be applicable to 
imports of both yarn and hair. 
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NOTLS AND OTHER WOOL 


MILL i 








Per. Now S105 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
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TAC 24 


tT myc 
A OP 


BELGIUM,” CHIN: 








(Sec elsc summary digest on arrarel wool and monufactures thercof) 
Stat seo m clagse st( 13 3550 0 35 SO 50. 5 S80 855301, 3553.R6 
, = . ft “9 
SID FAs DIIGO SU OD II, B5936/ 
United States production, exrorts, and imports, 1937-5 nd 1943 
| by: | Imrorts for consumr tion from-- 
a PrO= of “ff eDeme shi. 41 . tt eels chen ona erie 
Year Aveticn uF | Tt ties a AL} TENT Pew 1 nan " ; SEY ol es OL TNT 
seein ts a OD Pe ee a wNLTED 4 BELGIUM faustralial. CHINA 
| trics! KINGLOM | | 











Value’ {1,000 @ollars) 
nidhe tediiie ia. Seaditins pada ial es bck ethics 
1937) oes Not | 76 lied aa 818 | eae - 
res) peedanaed! 157 : gop 411 110 | : 
1939| ones | 225 ih Pda 795 | 255 | 1 
‘| aera enn 153 BGS ae Pita He SS ere 

Jif Consumption data as rer the. Bureau oi the Consus Por ypEgeus indus— 
tries using noils send ‘other il wastes. Docs not include sfanricorded 
amounts ‘made end consumed’jin the same rlant. Data for 1937 and 1943 cartinlly 
estimatediby ithe U. .GenTariffi Commission. 

2/ Includes wool tors except in 1943. 

3/ Includes 1,429,000 rounds, valued at $675,000, imported from Canada. 

Sources O Lite stetistics, of sthe U. S. Derartmcnt of Commerce excert as 
noted. 

Item United States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
Aes. of, ie ecuntry 
1930 rate L/ ' 
Cents per pound 2/ 
Par. 2104 
Wool mill. wastes 
Top, Sluobing, roving, and ring 
Pesteiue gaan reese Soo ee 8 Dk UNITED KINGDOM. / 
Noils corcconizged —---~---~-~~-~---- 20 par UNITED KINGDOM, BELGIU 
Noils, not ne onaaes Ea eS eee a 16 UNTTED KINGDOM 
Noils produced from wool free of 
duty under pemaeremts LEE tt UNITED KINGDOM Af 
Se A oil RE REE ee 3/ ik ye aad 
Gernetted waste —----~-----------~-- 26 18 NITE NCDOM 
Thread or yarn waste —~——~——~~-~—-~- 28 15 sae . KINGDOM, BFLCIU. 
Gard or burr waste, cerbonized --- 2 18 UNITED KINGDOM 
Card or burr waste, not carbonized 16 14, do. 
Flocks ~--~---~~-~----~--~--—-~~-----——-- 8 5 do. 
Wastes, n.s.p.f. ---------—--~~----~- eb 1A do. 

l/ Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective Jauury 1939. 

ef The ad valorem equivalents for 1939 sre shown in table at the end of the 
digest. 

3/ Calculated by formule pupae to Customs Regulation (art. 512(d), Customs 
Regulations, 1937). Changed by the Customs Administrative Act of 1938, (52, Stat. 
1077) to 7/6 of the duty on noils dutieble under Par. 1105. 

4/ The reve on this item depends upon the rate for other noils and should not 
be the subject of separate negotiations. 


3 
NOILS AND OTHER WOOL ite. WASTES ~-Continued 


‘ 


Consent 


Paragrarh 1105 of the Tariff Act of 1930 sovers: (1) Hepes {2) other 
soft wastes; (2) hard wastes; -(4)} flecks; and (5) wool rags, shady, munga, 
end wool extract, The first four are treated in this digest as wool mill wastes, 
while che inst named :group is:brezted ia: g seperate pccididlons ae wook rags 
er. shoddy , 


Most.vool mill wastes that are seld originnte in the worste: 
wool manufacturing industry but they are consumed to a large extent in the woolen 
brunch, The felt goods and knitting Ancaster }es 9 ank next as consumers. Of the 
tot.l consumrtion of textile fihers ‘of al . kinds: by the woolen anc. worsted indus- 
try, noils and rather wool mill wastes secant for about 10 rercent. This does 
not snonmng mF eEorded amounts made-and consumed in the sume plant... 


Noils ore the sherter fibers of wool removed in the combing rFOGeSS. OF 
the wastes covered in this digest noils sre by far the host imrortant, both in 
domestic and international comnerce. They gre croduced in the worsted iniustiry 
and are used in the woolen, knit BOnGey and felt industries, It is. estimated 
that the, pievar production of wok pw molis in the United Stetes was in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 iar rounds rer year ; bet name of these neoils are made and consumed 
in the same plant by mills that have bebh woelen machinery and worsted machinery 
and therefore do not enter commerdeée. Pine geode noils furnish over his if the 
raw material consume? by the vogh-fait ack industry. 





~Noils sre priced and sold by grace, derenging on the grede of wool. from 

which they are made. Over a ceriod of yearg thsy heave sold (both in the United 
States and the United Kingdom) et aprroximetely 70 percent of the value of clean 
wool, Under the Tariff Act of 1930 tne duty Kas prerortionate to the duty on 
raw wool substantially in accordance with their reletive yalue, In Janunry 
1939, the duty on noils was reduced 20 rercent wnder the trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom without a corresponding reduction tn the duty on raw wool, This 
action tended to rermit larger imports of low and averege-grade noils, to lower 
the domestic rrice, and to encournge the use of noils jn place of raw wool in the 
woolen industry, with consequent reduction in the cost of woolens as oprosed to 
worsteds. As &@ matter of fact, averugenerade noils after reduction of the duty 
did represent a much larger prorortion of total imports of noils than before, but 
internstional. develormente leading to war rfrevented ony great increase in the 
total volume of imports, and the action taken accordingly had little effect upon 
the price and the consumption of wool noils in this country, 


Carbonized noils are those whieh have the vogetable matter (burrs, etc,) 
removed by carbonizing with chemicals such és suiphuric acid or aluminum chloride, 
They are subject to higher duties than uncarbonized noils both to allow for the 
loss of weight and to afford protection for the edditional services performed by 
domestic producers in the carbonizing process. 

Noils crocuced from wools of a kind duty-free in the United Ststes are 
dutiable, pursuant to the Customs Administretive Act of 1938, at 7/8 of the rate 
on arrarel—ool noils, Any change an thea rate on errarel noils would be reflect— 
ed in the rate on noils made from duty-free kinds of wool, 


Soft mill wastes include tor, slubving, roving, and ring waste, also card 
and comb waste, Top, slubbing, royine’ and ring wastes are in a fibrous condi- 
tion, comparatively clean, and sre valued st ebout the rrice cof clean wool from 
which made, or 10. te 15 fercent more, These wastes do not reach the market in 
great quantity as compared to noils and other wastes, Card and comb wastes 
(except noils) are composed. of short fibers, oftendirty or burry, and ere of 
rel:ztively low value. 

Hard mill wastes (i.6., yarn or thread wastes) are made in spinning and sub- 
sequent processes, and therefore contain twist, They seli at a somewhet lower 
rrice than the soft mill wastes, Garnetted waste ig the recavered fiber obtained 
by garnetting thread waste, It is subject to a higher gpecifie duty than thread 
waste because of the loss of weight and increzse of value which the gsrnetting 
rrocess enttils, 


ho 
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NOILS AND OTHTPR TOOL MILL WASTES--Continued 


Wool flocks are short, fluffy fibers (usually too short to be spun) removed 
from wool fobrics during tne fulling, shearing, or napring crocesses in finishing. 
They are used as a weighting or filling material and to a small extent in wall 
reper decori:tion,. Flocks sell at very low rrices. 


Imports of wool mill wastes have usually consisted of the higher grades. A 
large item in the import trade is extra fine noils gett in the wool-felt hat in- 
dustry. mxcert for carbonized noils ana garmnetted wastes the United Kingdom in 
| ucrlier of wool miil wastes. Belgium ranked 


most years has been the cuief ¢ 
zea noils and gornetted Wastes. France, Germany, 


first as a suyrlier of carboni % 
end Canada algo were imrortant sovrees of certain types of mili wastes. _ The : 
table below indicates the imports from principal. sources in 1939 of each tyre o 
WAS 
Exports have been sane tteials la sm asi ano of low grade. Canaca, Belgium, and 
the United Kingdom have been the frincipal morkets. 
© t 


Wool mili wastes: United Sta 


ates ser Si for consump tion and equivalent 
ad valorem rate, ~~ kin i 1 


incical sources, 1939 











| wed, Valorem Fy. : fi 
Kind requivealent 3: Fade: : Princirsl sources 
:of the duty; Value, 7 
: Percent : ees 
70r, BlubGineg, Toving, and + : 3 
ring waste ---------------- : 68 : 9,795 : UNITFD KINGDOM, $9,331 
Noils, carbonized ----~--~--- : 43 : £72,475 : BELGIUM, $446,085; UNITE! 
: : : KINGDOM, #21, 563 
Noils, not carbonized ~--+--- : he : 1,938,983 : UNITED KINGDOM, ol Acbs Zens 
: : : Australia, $237,268; 
~ : : BELGIUM, $177,051 
Noils produced from wool ; : : 
free of duty under para- : : : 
graph 1101, not carbon- : : 4 
ized -~-------------~-------- : dul : 1,526 ¢ CHINA, 61,39]; Trae, 9127 
Thread or vorn waste -----~-- 2 45 | 937,154 : UNITED KINGDOM, $578,324; 
: : ¢ France, £172,928; Cenada, 
; : ¥ 102.6247 
Garnetted waste ----~-------; ay : 69,491 : BELGIUM, £57,159; Canada, 
: : » S7,O40: UNETED 1 SINGDOM, 
: : 34,691 
Card or purr waste, carbon- ; : 
ized -~-~--~---~---~-~--~~---~- : L7 : 52,052 : UNITED KINGDOM, $40,187; 
: : 2 PELGIU tte ree 
Card or burr waste, not : : : 
carbonized ——s-<<11—— sean : 64 : 76,734. : BELGIUM, ¢42,789; UNITED 
: : : KINGDOM, #29,166 
Filegk a ees ganancitneniewwunda me : 21 : 119,798 : UNITED KINGDOM, $100,106; 
: : 2 Netherlands, $15,506 
Wool wastes, n.s.p.f. -----=: 42 : 4,045 : BELGIUM, $3,225; UNITE 
: é : KINGDOM, 820 











@ 
source: Official statistics of the U. Be poor tnene of Commerce. 


Although the duties on wool wastes can be considered to some extent as inde- 
pende hae of the duties on raw wool, any reduction in the waste duties should give 
due regard to changes in the neck, duties, and be considered in connection with 
cuties on articles munufectured from such niaterials,. 
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Par. Wo. IL05” 
Ll UNITED KINGDOM 
WOOL RAGS ‘AND SHODDY | 
(See related digests on noils and other wool mill wastes, par. i105, and 
wool press cloth waste,’ par. 1105; also summary digest on apparel 
wool and manufactures Lnereoft ) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3553.8, 35 5% et 5 LQ 


United Strtes production, experts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





net A A I Re eee we 








Imports for consumption from—— 


er terns nee 
































I 
Pro- | Domesti eer 
Year Poe aah ‘ [UNTTED ee | 
duction -/| exports ad a Canada. France lustrali 
4 j; coun ci 1S) Sa van ay | 
Quantity (1,000 pounds) 
. ; a es; 
1937 | 210,896 | 5,032 4,822 579 «| 839 i 
LID9 TOL OO fae nt Oy Is S421 996 | 636 68 
1943 166,819 9P'"2, 094 2541 ey ae a | 1,520 
1 a et a a oe aay Ee eer a aa a as ‘aa ee 
Value (1. 08 He) dolla sf 
er yA nee. 
LO % Hot | 390 1,564 256 290 Rf 3, L 
1938 aveil-_| 530 262 atl 43 | - 
1929 ie 719 LL Meoee 25D) POR TF 17 
1943. | | 139 1,176 i208 ee ae 
Renate: Ll veut. axial anti Vn meek homens oul’ ot) in Oh teiterbiint oem ahmma wane” Vomif O 


1/ Consumption data as reported by the Bureau of the Census for various in- 











dustries using rags and shoddy. uantity for 1937 and 1945 partially estimated 
by the U. S. Tariff Commission. me 
Source: Official statistics. of ‘the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as 
noted. Bieope 
lten pi & United States tariff Proposed 
Act of 194) | country 
i930 rate i/ 
Cents per pound Bf 
Pate 10> 
Wool rags ---------—----~-~--------——---- 18 9 UNITED KINGDOM 
Shoddy, end wool extract -------~--~- a ee i. do. 
Mungo --------~----~--~~--------------- 10 9 do. 


ap Trade agreement ‘with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
ey ‘The table at end of text shows the ad valorem equivalent ef the duty 
LL o39.. 


Comment 


Wool rags vary widely in quality and price, depending on the type and color 
of the original fabric, and the egrude of wool used. Cld wool rags are obtained 
from used clothing, such as suits, dresses, sweaters, and stockings. New wool 
rags include clippings from the hetine tables of garment manufacturers end 
headings or short lengths cut from the ends of new pieces at the textile mills. 
Under’ the provisions of the Wool Products Lebeling Act, effective July 15, 1941, 
fibers opteined from old wool rags are termed "reused wool," while fibers ob- 
tained from new wool rags are termed "reprocessed wool", Ali-rags "have to be 
reduced to a fibrous state, known as shoddy, pefore they are usable for remanu- 
facture in woolen mills. It requires about 1-1/3 pounds of rags to produce 
1 pound of shoddy. 

Shoddy, es the term is generally used in this country, means any wool fibe 
reclaimed from wool rags; but, as used in the tariff act, it applies only to 
wool fiber recovered from soft woolen goods, such ss knit underwear, stockings, 
sweaters, soft fiannels, and.dress. goods. Mungo is wool TeR ee EF ered from 

ags of goods which are been heavily fulled or felted, or/ made ot Herd wou 
yarns, and is inferior in quality to sh va Wool extent is wool fiber ex- 
tracted by carbonization from wool rags containing a mixture of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber. 


he 
WOOL RAGS AND. SHODDY-Continued 


Shoddy is an important raw material in the manufacture of medium and low- 
priced woolen goods such as overcoatings and suitings. It is seldom used alone, 
but is ordinarily blended with new ool‘ or wool mill wastes. © Shoddy and wool 
mill wastes partially supplement and partlaily~ compete with new wool. Because 
of their lower value they allow the!use of wool fiber in grrments end other 
products selling in «a lower-priced field than those nade from new wool, and to 
this extent compete with cotton, rmiyon. staple fiber, and other relatively cheap 
fibers. In normal times shoddy ond wool mill wastes furnish approximately nalf 
the raw materials used py the United States woolen-goods industry. They are also 
used in the knit goods, felt, and- cotton industries. They are not used in the 
worsted-goods industry. On | i 


Rags are collected by dealers who sort, TS and seid them to shoddy 
manufacturers or directly to woolen milis. If demand and price are strong, 
collection is large «nd many regs rexch the mills; if the price is down, lov- 
grade rags are not collected and consequently consumption is less. SOy 2 os 
litéral. sense rags are not prod aged , they secumuiate. They «re either collected, 
or not collected, demand and prise being the factors determining the quantity 
collected. Under a lower rate of duty, the collection of rags in the United 
States probably would be reduced. 


Wool rags are a more-important item in pees the tare commerce than the other 
articles covered in this report. . tmparta/HRE “pb Piric Bat $6 ies” “From knit goods 
and fine flannels, which are not available in large quantities in this country. 


The United Kingdom is the principal supplier of wool rags imported into the 
United States. The total quantity of imports was in the neighborhood of 20 
million pounds a year in be een 9 but under the Tariff Act of 1930, in which the 
statutory rete was increased from 7s cents to 18 cents a pound, the average 
Gumraty (through 038). was only co 2 million pounds annually. Imports in- 
ereacet to 6.2 wiaiion pounds in 1939, following redyetion of the ese on rags 
bo VCS ts 8 SOuAG oP 1 or 1 of that gual: For the 10 years 1921 int imports 
f sacdiy and wool suract ancunted to only 15,325 pounds, vulued ie $6,0113 
imo ts cf rungo were oe §,°76 pounds, velued at $1,0Cl for tne same period, 
he table: below indicotes the re.etive position of sources of imports in 1939%. 


9 


3 


Inj the latest prewar yeas, tae exports of rags from the United States ex- 
eceded imports: in Oar vitiovgh notin value. The wool rags collected 
domsstical ly are: sértei;into craces an. those of the ar he quality, for which 
there 1s no mevket in on country, are exported. The exports therefore. are: 
gensrelly of m.ch lower grade tniun the imports. The unit velue of exports in 
1937 was less thai one-third the unit vel ( eign) of imports in that year 
The principal foreign markets for expor Inijted Kingdom, Japan, and 
Italy. 


PT ae rar Wipe kes 


Wool rags and reclaimed mice fiber: United States imports for consumption, 


rith ad valorem equivalent of the duty, by kind, 


THT 











with principal sources, 1939 
2 ha valorem: i) geal 
areaee ‘ota A sohok 
Rind - . equivalent: t naa : Principal sources 
value 


:0f the cut 


i 








tos Percoent ua x 
Jool rags ----------------~ ; 33 : $2,321,943 : UNITED KINGDOM, $1,686,229; 
: : : Canada, $289,627; France, 


: : } : $1'76,982 


Shoudy end wool extract -~: vA) : 916 : UNITED KINGDOM, y 946 
UN GO wan : None. Q . . 





Source: Officinl statistics of the U. S. Department Of Commerce. 


2 Par. No. Lis 
md UNTTED KINGDOM 
WOOL FRESS-CLOTH WASTE 
(Sce reluted digest on wool rags end shoddy, Par. 1105) 


Stat. imrort class (1939): 985.903 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from-- 
tear | ps ag cl wares Z j ‘ALT igi i be: § i os; | UNTTED lib ) Nether 
‘hae Ay | KINGDOM | “Lends 





i 
' | countrie 






1938 Ps ait SOO oa ae BOQ 5 PAGO 29 hl n97 
1939 ae ete * 5b PACD MuIe, Lua te irs hen, od Ol panto 


el . Not oe 4. Malverne dala, Mokena). feo 26.02 | anlage 
| 
| 
{- 


able | 


| ‘ a. bras F oe shy ve - 1 “ Ge wri 

















OCO dollars) 
i 
1937 Not 5 dee Ged Uae ce ae 40 12 
Te HS x tr AC 
ee avail- vail- ee OA | e 30 
1939 2 a) fine 30 9 
19423 | able i/ able V ae 16 me eo | ae a 
j i i 
l/ Probably negligible. 
2/ Includes 35 thousand pounds valued at 10 thousand dollars imported from 
Canada. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Par 105 Cents rer pound 
Wool rags: j y 
Wool rress-cloth waste -------— 2/ is A/ 9. UNITED KINGDOM 


if Prior to November 1944 wool press-cloth waste wes classified as "waste, not 
scecially rroviced fo iC paragraph 1555, a 2 rate o ) vercent ad rel 

t ce ae Jed for" under rar ei 1555, ab, th e of 10 rercent ad valorem 
(reduced to 74 rercent ad velorem pursuant to the trede agreement with the United 


Kingdom, effective January 1939). The classification of wool press-cloth waste 
was changed in November 1944, end pene that date the commodity has been treated 
for customs purroses as “wool rags" under paragraph 1105. (See T.D. 51138) 

2/ Trade agreement with the United } bh ngdom, effective January 1939. 

Note.- If the rresént nee of 9 ce ts rer pound on wool press-cloth waste had 


-L 


been in effect in 1939, it would have bee 
as against the rate of 7s percent vite eth 
g 


e 
en equivatent to 52 rercent ad valorem, 
o nis 

paragraph 1555. \ 


em actually in effect in 1939. under 


Comment 


Wool press—cloth waste consists of scraps or pieces of worn out ress cloth. 
Press cloth, from which the waste is obtained, is widely used abroad in extracting 
oil from seeds; it is made of wool, human hair, and other fibers, but United 
States imrorts of waste have been from press cloth of wool. The waste is used 
almost entirely for making yarn which is woven into blankets and coatings 


During the period for which statistics are shown above wool press—cloth waste 
was classified under par. 1555, sate therefore, dutiable at 10 or 74 percent ad 
veloren. This rete was much less than the duty on wool rags (used for the same 
rurpose) dutiable under par. 1105, end imrorts of press—cloth waste were fairly 
large. Effective November 1944, wool fress:cloth was classified by Treasury 
Dewision as wool rags under par. 1105, and is now dutiable at 9 cents per pound. 











ee nes mew ate weer ee 


pean, by specific mention, ane rate will be th 


would, of course, h¢.possible to reduce .the duty on wool fress-—cloth wast 


ROOL PRESS-CLOTH WASTE--Continued 


This rate of 9 cents rer round is much higher than the old rate of 7 percent ad 
valorem and, because of the lower unit value of rress-cloth waste, the rete is 
higher in terns of ad velorem equivalents on such waste tion on other wool rags. 


ere ye ery 


The imports of wool. press-cloth wes 


te in the future will derend iargely on 
ind relationship of the oft en. iene waste + 
i 


thet ‘on other wool rags. Unless 
e samc as that on other wool 
rags, and whether or not that rote should be reduc ed, imports of wool rress—-cloth 


Seeraions in the future would ‘probably be materially smaller than. before the war, 


when the, rete on fress clotn was much lower than that:on other wool regs. It 


9. DY 
specific menticn, without: reducing that on other wool - regs, but other wool rags 
are a more import. nt article of commerce than is wool press—cloth waste. 
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WOOL sOPS AnD CARBONIZED WOOL Par. No. 1106 
: ! UNITED KINGDOM 
(See also summary digest on Apparel Wool and AUSTRALIA 
Manufactures Bhereof) FRANCE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3541.0, 3560.0, 3560.1, 3560.2, and. 3560.3 


“United Sta ates production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 anc 1943 


es 


| | 
| at, pei died AS 
Ya eae gene ee ALL 
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Imports for consumption from—— 
UNITED 










































t F ST 
| eee S comtries| KINGDOM FRANCE | AUSTRALIA. 
| rt Bi i Ou uantity (pounds) 
; | P | jad ered ; sd ie 
LOB tea ' Eisai. Bs ts Leese | 68,847| 182,926 | as 
1938 | ‘ae 9 @ jaf ABO 530) NES 3B B1S ™ Toe 7 pe” 2 008 aA 
1939 | 6,308, 161, jf 2511938) - 39,835 | 47,006 | 31,767 | 32,365 
1943 ee et ne ores, 621, 4816! b, 1.51055 | 113,763 | Pee hs posers 
tn Sella! iat kel Robe coal cee Mc Sake HS hon EA aes) — ee or ——— 


Value (dollars) . 
ee pe 


1937 iyo wed! | ausyg28)| oP8 93,6771) 121,312 
| 
VL 








‘ 








1938 nie, woh Uhlan 2,564 67,379.| 13,286... 
1939 | 5,228,4'70 Nea. 102, 414 | se | 24,009 | 
9L3 Aes _| 3,053,876 BE 288, eo | ras — | 
ee dene es 


' CEA LIS ie pian ern gant _—- 























fay Production of tops made for sale. Total United Stxtes production of. tops 
amounted to 175,889,575 pounds in 1937 and 198,807,602 pounds. in 1939. Consumption 
for the 12 months endec June 30, 1944 nmounted to 245,099,000.pounds. -Data:on 
carbonized wool not available, 

2/ Wool tops only. 3/ Negligible, if -any,in prewar years. re 

Mg Free for: Government use 373,276 pounds “carbonized wool valued at a me Ss 2 2 
also includes 2,630,052 pounds » valued at $1,404,926 of carbonized 
wool, Coane need as an act of international courtesy, principally for storage by 
foreign governments. ' 

Source: “Official Sta Cat LCs ol the Ul ae Depsrtment of Commerce. 








(ten. ae ''United States tariff dy Proposed |, 
cc negotiating 
heteor MEY eRe ah “ country 
1930 rate a/aig/a (i ; - 
Pars 1106 : Ge Bis, 
Wool, cs ‘wbonized et Bay Due hep fgg tb) Pies UNITFD KINGDOM 
| eras fn , 20% ad val: 12: ahead vat... \). “AUSTRALTAR’ 
Topsmok am@nelihad S—4-- = 9B 7E Wee 2 UAB7G Woy 4°97 8" CONTTED KINGDOM 
fay ae ae Me OS. aevals, 1258 ad yval,. Yes 
Tops of mohair -~--------------—- 37% lb.t Nt : do. 
AL hie eds, +53 20% ad val. ere A Cla bs A ela 
Tops of wool’ and other heir -— 37; lb. + 37¢ Lb. +. . UNITED KINGDOM 
“b oly at i 20% ad. val. by 18h ad val. - FRANCE = 
Othsr wool advanced beyond + ett | 
' eiBooumi ngs: but not spun into | itn ae fe: ate 
yarn. 3h lb. the Ae TER IO Ff ae ee pt KINGDOM 
ey . 20% ad Wal . 123% ad val. 


1/ The specific duty of 37 cents. per pound is intended, as compensator’ for the 
duty on raw wodle ° 

2/ Table at end of text shows the ad valorem equivalents and the :specific 
sr ulsraibentes ‘of the duty . in 1939. ; pda 

ay, ' Trade! ‘agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939,. 
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WOOL TOPS AND CARBRONTZED WOOL ~- Continued 
Comment 


Paragraph 1106 includes wool or hair, .of the sheep, camel, Angora goat, and 
other like animals By advanced beyond the weshed or scoured hile ty gg but not yet 
spun into yarn; it also includes carbonized wool. Wool top is ordinerily the 
only item, of commercial importance, : although daring the war considerable quanti- 
ties of carbonized ad wool were entered duty-free for Government use. 


Wool top is combed wool sliver from which the shorter fibers (noils) have 
been removed by the combing process. Commercial tops usually range from 4 to 9 
ounces per 10 yards and are wound into balls ranging from 5 to 15 rounds in weight. 
Top, an intermediate product in making worsted yarn, is marketec in recognized 
grades, identical with the grades of wool from which made; it is easily trensporte: 
wand enters extensively into wb Pent and int erns tional commerce, 
Approximately 75 pereent of the top_making machinery in the United St-tes is 
located in integrate¢ mills, which make dere edvences eroducts from the tops. 
Of the top produced in 1939 only 3 percent was reported as made for sale, about 44 
percent. was cembed on commission, and the remaining 53 percent was made for their 

own account by the mills in which it was consumed. In the forsign countries, 
from which-most imports were received, top is mace princi ipally for sale or on com- 
mission, in highly specialized top-making mills. 


v« 


, 


riod 1930-38-were a small fraction cf 1 
percent, of total consumption. In 1937 impo Mp were equal (in quantity) to about 
2.3 percent of domestic production made for sale. Prewar imports were not compar- 

le with the bulk a comgstic production anc were confined to top of a high grade 
and value, or top of fiber not ordinarily usec in this country, such as cemel 
hair and alpaca. The Unitec Kingdom, France ,and Belgium customarily were the 
principsl foreign suppliers. In 1940 and 1941 when imports from these sources 
were either difficult or impossible, most of the imports were received from Japan. 
THEFend Sek gone erapae international trade in wool top of which the imports into 
the United States have represented only a small part. France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom have beet both the principal exporters and the principal importers. 
Much of the imports of each of these countries have been of products relatively 
similar to those exported by them, and to 9 certain extent this international trade 
can be compared with the United States internal trade. 


United States imports through the 


cy 
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Market quotations for a selected etpee (representative of both domestic and 
for-ign production) give an indicstion of the relationship between domestic and 
forsign prices. For the 6 years 1933-1938 the average price, in Boston; of 648 top 
combed: in this country from foreign mae was $1.10 a pound, as compared with 
#0.61 in Bradford, Fnglanc, for the identical grace manufactured there. The dif- 
ference between the two prices, 49 cents a poun:', was approximately the same as 
the United Stites duty on oh grade, but additional charges for shipping increased 
the delivered price of the foreign top to the extent that there were practicaily 
no imports of this ernde or of other grades competitive with the bulk of domestic 
production. In 1939, as the result of a decline in ths foreign price of top of 
this grade, the difference increased to 52 cents a nound. Although this greater 
spreac was accompaniec by a recuction in the United States duty on January. 1, 1939, 
it did soak: result in much change in the volume of imports in that year, chiefly 
beceuse of abnormal market conditions abroad associated with the preparation for 
ionsi reason is a lag that occurs (especially because of futures buy-— 
sponse of the market to changes in price relationships. 


Assuming that the specific part of the duty on top is fairly closely compensator: 
for the cuty on raw spparel wool and that any change which is hereafter made in the 
cuty on wool will be accompanied by a corresponding chan nge in the specific part of 
the duty on top, the proportion of our total requirements for foreign wool in the 
postwar period which will be supplied by top will derend on the ad valorem part of 
the duty on top. 4 
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WOOL TOPS AND CARSONIZED WOOL - Continued 


The table below indicates ths relative position of sources of imports i 
There is also shown the specific equivelent, and a valorem equivalent of the 
for thst year. As the specific cuty of 37 cents 2 pound is compensatory for the 
duty on raw wool, the protective duty of 124 ERE was equivalent to 5 to 10 
cents a pound in 1939. ; 


Wool tops and carbonized wool: United -Steates imports 
for consumption, with ac velorem and specific. equi- 
valents of duty, ty kind, by principal sources, 





> Specific :Ac valorem: ; 
A ee sequivalenttequivalent: Total : ee CE 
ay Por tae ae pok theo on velue's Principal sources 


: duty 5 cuty : 


iret wie 2 hercent. 3 $ 

Wool, carvonized ------ retain i : ay 20:16, 6323 AUSTRALIA, €23,9604)  Beledumn, 
3 : : : #2,661; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: : : eh aN Pie 

Tops of camel hair —~——: _ : = a) NTE oh . na 

Tops of mohair —-----—— at sledge : 69: 3 10,218: UNITED KINGDOM, $10,218. 

Tops of wool and other : = : : 

hair. : Ae : 59 : 67,867: UNITED KINGDOM, *32,645; 

: : : > FRANCE, £23,866; Belgium, 
: : ; en) SO5850; 

Other wool advanced -—-: <A4d¢ : Mi : 7,697: Belgium, $5,538; UNITED 


: : : ' KINGDOM, #1,998. 


» ° @ 
e J s 


ee ee 





° 


sources Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Pars NO. Lig? 
‘ Li8 UNITED KINGDOM 


WOOL YARNS, EXCEPT YARN IN CHI*F VALU® OF ANGORA RAPBIT HAIR 
(See also summary digest on apparel wool and manufactures: thereof) 


© 


Stat. import classes (1939): shallot So Caer bl Os 55 9570.05 3 
SO Ta as oe 
United States production, NAL Ti and Cc 1937-39 and 194 


Wi 


hee. re de 


AS) 









ea ‘Domestie fifo ath. a orts f ‘or: consumption :from—e 6 oo bis 
Year Produdtionl/ Donesstie — eae ae Sell 
are Aly * | ONITE neste aa . rence. «| Belgium, 
ee ‘; countries | KINGDOM | ea ke 
uantity (1,000 pounds) ' . 
Eo CRC Ce eee Se rere SS. jolly nadie {. AB vy: 
NCE gal line nar | ahs Ely gtd oS BEd slgiilyi PO? ak Mibecntneve 03 ilvaite Saale 
1939 | 77,194 UL cial ge REC ME Wao uci cae OO 1 AO} 
gps Tae. | ZyBET cody Phe heey vib ed Gani: 7 | i i 
1937-.. 
1938 
LBD? « 
1943 . 





ay Production of yarn made’ for sale. : “Tota 1 United Stetes production of wool, . 
and rzlated hair yarn amount -d to L6 63,441 ppoues nd pounds. 2 19315 136, 943 thousand 
pounds in 1939, and 876,417 thousand’ pounds for the 12. months enc ced June 30, 19/4. 
The 1944 amount is partially éstinst tad oy the Tari a Commiesion. Data do aoe 
include wool carpet yarn. icc hh ae pede Tea ae les PE orcs, 5 deal 

2/ Includes 237 thousand pounds’ v lued’at 326 thousand dollars imported from 
Argentina, and 118 thousand poun nds valued at 108 thousand dollars imported from 
Uruguay. | Petal May Ae Cy sod SP 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of pebeee except as noted. 
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A et) Wes cosisten ial ALGO coe tarift 2 Val “Proposed 
| . Leh Sate, negotiatin 
Act_of “1945 ~ country 
1930 : rate mn 
Par. 1107 | LPC 
Yarns of wool other than ities’ sas" = LE Ps Oa ie & if 
Angora rabbit hair 
Valued not over 0p. Lb. —--— 40g lb. + 200 lb. + 
ks ens 5% ad valtaak 30% ad wales: ‘ “UNIT#&D KINGDOM 
Valued over 60¢, not ot 7 Ae h, : ¥ Neh 
over #1 lh, ---------- —— A0¢ 1b. + 368 iL be 7 
nae ¢ 5 m5o ad valetae 30% ad tal. i eh AO. 
Valued over %1, not over «i+... | : ae 
Te Loewe pape eta 4O¢ 1b. 4 L0¢ 1b. + 
<s Ye sa Valloea + 30% ad. wale "Het, BPs os 
Valued over #1.50 1b. Seed ie Re. LOd db. Eis 
50% ad val. 30% ad val. phicces’ 
1/ The specific portion of the, duties: (30, 36, and 40 cents per Sirs is 
“intended as compensatory for the, duty on raw materiel y ‘ 


% 


2/ Table at end of text shows the ad valorem and Pere equivalents of the 
duty. in 1939. ' 
3f Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective ured 1999 
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WOOL YARNS, EXCEPT YARN 1N CHIEF VALUE OF ANGORA RABBIT HALR—Continued 
Comments 


There are two general. systems of manufacturing wool yarn; -the woolen syste 
and the worsted system. Woolen yarn is spun directly ffeions carded sliver; 
worsted yarn is spun from combed sliver (top) aad, being a tore standardized 
product, is much more an article of commerce than woolen yarn. Worsted yarn is 
sold by count (size) amit-grade, the latter indicating the grade of wool from — 

which the ch is made. 


a remeenue 


ee er er ree 


Almost. all of the woolen yarn and about 60 percent of the worsted yarn spun 
in the United States iz produced by integrated mills which weave it ints "eloth on 


their own looms. The yarn manufactured for sale is produced Both by certain of 
the ‘large integrated mills, and by concesrns engaged exclusively in producing ya 
1t-is-sold in about: equal amc mmtete-worepeaaarour manufactofers and” the knit 
goods industry. 


Pan eee errr rt ee 


Most of the imports have been from the United Kingdom and have consisted of 
yarns of high grade, or of types not ordinarily produced in this country. -° On 
ordinary weaving yarns (such as 2/4 Os, half-blood, for which domestic and foreign 
prices ars given below) the duty in te tariff act of 1930 was too high -to permit 
imports to -compete-in- this -market.- In 1939, when the duty was reduced, this 
situation was altered to scme extent, and the average grade of imports under this 
classification became lower. The quantity of imports in 1939 was considerably 
ripe than in preceding years (although still constituting less than 1 percent 

the consumption), dnd it would doubtless have increased more except for 
et market conditiens in Eurcpe resulting from the preparation for war. 


Table I.— Worsted yarn: Prices quoted in Bradford, England, and Boston, 
Massachusetts for yarn of comparable grade s hea ae rount, 1935-1939 


(Boston —- 2/40s Half-blood; Bradford--2/40s 60/64s) 








Foreign-yarn, Bradford, England os Domestic 
Year : : : Price plus 25 yarn 
and > Bradford : Calculated : calculated 3 Boston, 
month _ price duty hn. aR GR 2 Massachusetts 
;, Per popnd 5 Per pound: Per monid -E. Per pound 
1935: : : aE. én 
Jane -— 3 $0.73 WM GOseokre 3 $1.39 i €1.30 
July -- : ale : muy) : d055 at 1,42 
19363 : : : 23 , 
Jane -- ? 88 : 4a : 1.59 23 1,53 
July — : 89 : av : 1.60 a a 50 
LO 3/5 : : : at 
Jans «x 3 LJ02 : 036 : 1.88 2% 1.83 
July — : 1 «Ol ¥ 085 : 1.86 ts iiapsyed 
19383 : ; : ys 33 
Jttives ¢ s82 ; 209 : Pal 23 1,49 
July 2 76 : 67 : 143 3 24,3 
19393 5 : : 3 
Jane —— 3 70 : aay ‘ at 43 Ler 
July —.: eta : 58 : 130 “i tVo5 
: ; s3 


source: Boston prices, Burean of Labor Statistics, U. S. ic aebres 
of Labor, Bradford prices, Wool Reeord and Textile World; 
converted to United States currency at preted ine rate. 
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WOOL YARNS, EXCEPT YARN IN CeLEF VALUE OF ANGORA RABBIT HATK-Continued 


In 1940 the United Kingdom continued to supply most of the imports but Japan 

the first time became an important secondary supplier, the imports from that 
country amounting to 190,000 pounds valued at $154,000, or about one-third of the 
Lotal quantity. imports from Japan had a lower value per pound than other imports 
and were irectly competitive with' domestic: production of the finer count weaving 


“ 


As indicated in the Summary Statement on Wool and idanufactures, the specific 
portion of the cuty on yarn was originally fixed under tne act of 1930 with a view 
to being generaily compensatory for the duty. on raw material. In the trade agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939 the. specific rate on yarn 
valuea less than $1 per pound was reduced, on the theory that the lower-valued yarns 
frequently contained other materials than virgin wool and that ba pig the 40-cent 
specific rate (the specific rate originally fixed for all'wool yarns in the Tamft 
Act of 1930) was more then compens atory for tne duty on raw ah ine ils with respet. . 
to much of the caeaper yarns while it was not so with respect to the more expensive 
yarns. Under tne original rates of tue Tariff Act of 1930 little of the cheaper 
types of yarns had been imported. Under the trade agreement rates,as already noted 
there was a substantial increase in imports and a decrease. in. the average unit ities 

the yarns imported, With the increase in the prices of.wool that has oceurred 
during the war, however, most yarns of the character which before the war’ were - 
eligible for entry under the reduced specific rates would now be higher-priced and 
dutiaable at the 4O0=cent "rate. This wiil continue to be the case unless there is 
a substantial decline in net wiee of wool Drom present Levels, 


* 


With uncertainties as to the course of the price of :wool and the consequent 
uncerlaintices as v6 the value classifications*in which particular types of yarn 
will fail.in the futuré,:it dees not appear feasible to attempt. to bring. the specific 
portions of the “duty into closer accord with’ the’ compensatory, idea by adjustment of 


rates o arns in particular value brackets, Pi Cea te A ee compensatory’: feature 

f Pi duties on wool and wool products is te be preserved it wouid be appro- 
aintain the present relationships between the specific. POR hE Ot of the 
¥ : , 


end the duty on raw wool. ; 


, 
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In the trade agreement. with the United Kingdom effective January 1939 the ad 
valorem rites oh wool yerns were reduced--from 35° vercent in the case of yarns valued 
not over #1 per pound and from 45 and 50 percent in the case of yarns of higher 
value—-to a uniform rate of 30 percent. . These, reauctions were accompanied by the 
reduction (discussed in the preceding aiaost) from 20 +0 124 percent in the ad 

valorem rate on wool top. Thus the encouragement of the tapes te of yarn afforded 
by the reduction in the ad valorem duty on yarns was partially offset by the encour- 
agement of the domestic production of yarn from imported toy. Nevertheless the 
reduction in the ad valorem rates in the agreement with the United Kingdom no doubt 
did lessen the protection afforded by the original rates of the Tariff Act of 1930 
on mh domestic conversion of top to varn. 
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WOOL YARNS, EXCEPT YARN IN CHIEF VALUE OF ANGORA RABBIT HALR«sContinued . 











Table II. Wool yarn: United States imports tor consumption, and specific 
and ad valorem equivalents of the duty, “by Kind, by principal sources, 1939 
:Specific :ad valorem’: : 


oO 
3 
$3) 
3 
mr 
jibe 
3 
+a) 
te 
ry 
O 
ra) 


Kind “sequivalent :equivalent :Total 
:0f the duty:of the duty:value 
i od recent Wc Pog 
Mohair: x 
Not over 5Cé per lb.’ —: ~ 
a 


oe 





ok 
{Uv 
"3 
Q 
| 
Hey 
[5 
oe 


oe 
” 
ev 


ee 


: None 3 


Over 00¢, net over $1.3 ; 3 ‘ 
per lb. ----------- =! #0.59 : ay Aa 3203 UNITED KINGSOM $1,320 
Over #1, not over #1.50: ‘ : : 


ae 


per lb. --~--------- — 079 ol : 7,O073:UNITED KINGDOM #7,073 


Over $1.50 per lb, —-—-: - : - ; None : 
a a | ee Ps : . ry 
Wool and otner hairs : s 5 3 . 
Not over 00¢ per lb. --: yas 4 91. P1047 3LsUN TEES KLNGDOM $82,184; 
; 3 g sJapan £16,235; France 


$4,052 


© 
<q 
2) 
4 
CN 
i 
= 
2) 
:@) 
ct 
o) 
< 
C3) 
Le 
45 
1 


Pet dds great : 260: 77 , 3180,007:UNITED KINGDOM $93,944 


: : : sBelgium $30,296; yee 
: $24,491 
Over oi, not over #1.50: ; : : 
per lb. —------—------ 3 Mit ae, $ 64 2116, 770:UNITED KINGLOM #63,495; 
: : : :Switzerland $22,009; 
- ; : sFrance $20,117 
Over $1.50 per lb. ——-: ne Sn. 50 : 48,162:UNITED KINGDOM $37,280; 


: : : sJapan $4,859; Stpecctess 
: : a 292,418 
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Blatistics Of the U. &, Department of Commerce: 


lnited States tariff 


Source: Official 
Item 
Act of 
1930 
Par. 1107 
Yarn wholly or in chief value 
of Angora rabbit hair: 4 
Valuzsd at not more than $1 
per pound —-—-—--------—— 40g 1Lb.t 
25% aC Mal 
Valued at more than #1, 
not more’ than 41.50 per 
pound ~—---—---—---------- koe Lis + 
5% ad val. 
Valued at more than #1.50 
per pound —---—--—----—----— A0¢ iba + 
50% ad val. 
a Trade agrsement with France, ¢ 
2/ The specific portion of the Sit 
Note.— The ad valorem equivalent of the 
in 1937; 32 percent in’1938; 





++ 


XO 





LE 
KI 


1/ 





AOE 
O 5g 


Log 
25g 
LO 
254 


compound 


the hte 
80. Walks 


ib. + 


ad val. 


LDs oF 
ad vale 


ffective June 1936. 
sp is compensatory for the duty 


duties amounted 


and 31 percent in 1943. 


Pars No. 
FRANCE 


“United States Berea dH exports, end imports, 1937-39 and 1943. 

. 7 . | Pe for consumption from—=+ 
Year | Production | ieodeiagg ie thecwee: eh Catiet eb Res Sekine CMe tite int te: Bae 

: ia ce lee gs acl a Bagh HSE al ial ir gg cy Pca gee 

oes tagagt 1) countries | | Kingdom ay 4 

| Tee Quantity (pounds) 
1937, | Not | Not | 203924 | 12,640 | 5,404 | lai | 2,249 
TORE eat eel wash ke OE NSH IEG Hd ag OBdte mi 29j861 Le ¢2,223 399 
19ST EE ei Maho | 719,714 | ° 68,207 | 7,669: | 3,347 | 33 
1943 i : able L/ able 2/ | A | - | yt a 1, 

iete | ‘carereannaie ay : 4 2 om 

Ea Big, Value (dollars) 
RaePeane Gas sel cee OTE Cerny 6 
LP iadag. Shot Not bi SED 2 a a dccy ane 7) wlan cB 715 | 6,765 
1938 J width, ane ede i etoee tl ad MuAh eOle 1 pul o5o 70 | 1,023 
io eats | 505,987 | 442,492 | - 49,270 |* 12,398 226 
1943 able 2/!} able 2/ | 15 ‘ | oo | < | oo 

‘ i : ; ' ! 

a Appar rent consumption (imports plus product tion) of Angora rebbit hair in the) 
United States in the period 1937-39 averaged about 125,000 pounds annually. Since 
the hair is blended with other fibers in making yarn, © ak: bal. domestic production of 
yarn would amount to, considerably more .oee text. . ett ideas 


Proposed 


nevotinting 


country 


FRANCE 


do. 


a6. 


on wool. 
to 34 percent 


wo 
YARNS WROLLY OR IN CHIEF VALUE OF ANGORA RABBIR HAIR--Continued 


Before the war imports cf Angora rabbit hair yarns consisted almost entirely 
of knitting yerns. These yarns were sold Yor hana-knitting into articies such 
as gloves, scarfs, and berets, and for edgings or trimming material for children's 

garments. The yarns were also employed on knitting machines in the manufacture 
of high-priced knit outerwear, largely for infants. They contained from 40 
to 90 percent or more, but aly 40 to about 60 percent, of Angora rabbit hair, 
but this was blended. with fine wools, rayon, or silk in order to obtain a strand 
strong enough to withstand even the comparatively limited strain of machine 
knitting. There has been practically no domestic production of these knitting 
yarnSe 


Since about i932 imports and domestic production of Angora rabbit hair have 
been usec by American wool textile mills for spinning weaving yarns before 
that time practically ali the United States consumption of -Angora sey Sis hair 
yarns EK. HeAYING, a3 well as ior knitting was supplied by. imports. The Angora 
arng rarely contain more tnan 10 pereent of the Angora rabbit 
hair oe order Gnas “they may be maue strong enough to stand tie strain of weav— 
LHS 2 and, therefore, tney. possess muah greater tensil strungth than the imported 
knitting yarns. Phese domestically procuced yarns were used in woven fabrics to 
obtain éffects which could not be obtained from wool alone. (Sec digest on 


Angora rabbit hair pe 36 


The volume of imports depe ons lere Jak upon the prevailing styles of the 
articles made from the imported yarns rather than upon business-conditious and 
the price... Altnough the duty was-reduced in mana 1936, imports in that year and 
in 1937 were less than in 1935. They later intreased considerably, Rowever and 
in 1938 and 1939 exceeded the amount-in any previous 2-year period, 


5h Par. No. 1108 and . 
WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS 1109(a) 
UNITED KINGDOM 
BELGIUM 
Stat..import. classes (1939): 3601.0-3606.9 (27 classes) 


Table 1.+ United States production, exports, end imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








- Producti * Domestic ° aL ONTDED 
Year roduction : 3 AL. : UNI ea Bad. i ee eae 
Fs 7 exports ds ete svinrance italy °* BELGIUM 
: >; countries 3: KINGDOM: Reena ak . 


sounds ) 





Lg23 Copia eee ef 11 ee biG: Gua ee 95 
190275 = 292,368 : Byy s (1/10, 594 4, 83064 938: 132: 230 
LOOT tte 269,998 : £30 4 tf 11 se a 8656 20". 99 9 219 
geo ease 269,591 : 469: 9,852 : 7,609 : 572: 16 : 201 
193 193,605 : vols Ror (12999. 304 : 1: 55 
19033 42. Pas es He ae 92 3 EG hit Ge (AsoI? Pe )® nl Toe 23 
1935 == 3045222 *: 289 : 9,129 8 2,805 % Ley af: 37 
1937 ---——— Diheacs 216 : rs 6) MEN Saks cy Per tog ss Ale. 8 ie fe, 
0990 pee Wane : 253: SreOO 3 CL bies L/S: 351-3: 4 
1939 ——=——: _ , 308,947: 310 : ,626 : 5,680.-: Boy. eds 104, 
1943 ---+—— 804 2A/ ne ale : : —i 






es eo ¢8 08 ef os 68 ee eo s6 eo e8 ¢# 0 ¢@ @@ }¢8 @0 a6 


Value (1,000 dollars: values. of: import- -zre foreign values) 


ho a gy 700,202 : ee ky he ee AOS, to Poles 6: 162 
hoes wee Gita «PRS. Tf 90 coe 816, ae 22 too sts. 373 
fay eee 1! gb Gora B72 L/ 62/50 & 16,803 2,807 2) 1h: 387 
1929 ---——-: AO5 092 % pee ae GENE ey an a Ae 2 Bn We AS se PANES an ties 
1 eee 294,065 : A313 AyBOS S “Seno: ak 2, 9 ii iaiacnons Ne 108 
1933 ---—-: ea ONES de Baye. 129 : OO ON gered. Bad, Beats: 4 
sere re OT Tee & 339 : Ahh. 2 ete eo es ae 
1937 ————: 400,628 : 374 3 059s. Veode. et) 7 aou.s 493 3 a ee 
PO BS aoe ae a 398: ca Bm aie AS le aoveert LO ee Les 
Oke PY 8.801% 7,409 + 570: 302: LT, 
1943 ————: nea. :4/ es yt a 5/ GSS o eb Goss wa! &3 2/ : 2 





1/ General imports. 
2/ Less ‘than 5004 

3/ Estimated. 

Af Includes 29,965 thousand pounds, valued at 52,201 thousand dollars exported 
under lend-lease, principally to the Soviet Union. avy 

5/ Includes 55 thousand pounds, valued at 102 thousand dollars imported duty-free 
as an act of international courtesy. 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, except as noted. 
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“ WOCLENS aND WORSTZDS-Continued 
Item — . United States tariff - ~, Aroyposed, . 
) negotiating 
Act of Act. of WO Dj coumtry 
1922 1930 rate 1/ 


master ees fabrics: weis shing® not 
,-over 4’ ounces per square yards | ) 
Without warp of cottonr: ~ +s ; 


Valued not more than $1.25 | eran SAPs wie 
Stren per Lbe a Ph SOPMEB ET BOS Tbs CUNT ED KINGDOM 

















| ny + 50% + 373% 
‘Valued over #1. me? Pa over ( 
$9 par ibe ——————_-_—--- (37% or 45¢2/ 50¢ lb. 50¢ Ib. do. 
vty Chua mnOm.  desent + 375% 
Valued over $2 per lb. —----- ( 50¢ 1b. 50¢ lb. doe: 
( + 60% + 374% 
With warp of cotton: | | 
Valued not more than $1. ales 
Der Gy. aaa enemas ta £0d Lbs, £0bd ds Jo. 
| | | ‘$ | + 50% ae : 
Valued‘over $1.00, not over ( ; 
$1.50 per lb. —-——+——-~(36¢ ib. LO, Line aebOba Ls do. 
as | (+ 50% sy mae 
Mabd aver $1.50 per lb. —— L408 lb. 404 1d. do. 
| + 60% + 373% 
Par. 1109(2) 
Woven green billierd cloths, in 
the piece, weighing more then 
11 ounces’ but net more than 15 
cunces per squere yard, wholly : 
Od WOOL) Set Bie» Lbs 50¢ lb, . BELGIUM 
. ( + D9 or + 40% 
( 60% fo 
Woolens and worsteds weighing over 
4 ounces per square yard: ( 
Valued not more than 80¢ per lb{ 50¢ Lb. LOf 1b. UNITED KINGDOM 
( + 50% + 45% 
Valued over S0¢, not over (244 87.0% . 
BEES Der Dy ete eae et ie 
(+ 40 or 50% & 50%. 50¢ lb. 
( re 10% 10 © 
Valued over #1.25, not over $2 ( . 
per 1b. +--+ ( 5O0¢ lb. 50¢ lb. do. 
( + 55% + 40% 
Valyed over. $2.per lbs ——<—-— ( 50% Lbs + 508. Lbs do 
+ 60% + 35% 
V/ The 1945 rates of duty were effective January 1939 pursuant to the Trade 
Agreement with the United Kingdom, excest for woven green billinrd cloths which 
th Sseleium habia May 1935. 


were reduced in the Trade Asreement wi 

2/ The 45 cent specific rate which under the sect of 1972 appliec to wool fabrics 
(other than those with cotton warp) valued «bt more than 80 cents per pound was 
assessed on the wool. content of the faporic, For all other classifications under 
the act of 1922 and for all classifications weal the act of 1939 the specific 
portions of the duties ap;:ly to the full weight of the fabric. 

Note.-— The specific portion of the duty (40 cents or 50 cents per wound) is 
intended to compensate for the duty on raw wool. The compound duties on totel 
imports were equivalent to 88 percent ad valorem in 1938, 75 percent in 1939, and 
59 percent in 1943. These percentages ere computed on the total vaiue of the 
imports, including the value of the materials. Detail for individual clessifice- 
tions in 1939 is given in the teble at the end of the comment. 
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WOG LENS . BND WORSTEDS—Continued 
Comment 


This digest covers woven fabrics of ott omer ‘than blankets, pile fabrics, 
upholstery £00 ds, end felts. The febrics included are mostly for apparel, and 
Bynets tate py far the bulk of the output of the woolen and worsted industry. 


otructure of present duties: 
4 


Under the Tariff Act of 2930 the is ge asta under consideration have been 
Dal 


: 
dutiabls under paregraphs 1108 snd 1109(2). Paragraph 1108 covers fabrics 
weighing not more than 4 ounces per square yard, and psragraph 1109(a) covers 
fabrics weighing more ae 4, ounces per square yard... Fabrics weighing not more 
then 4 ounces per square yard were divided into two classifications, depending on 
whether or not they were made with cotvon warp. Bach of the classifications thus 


created was subdivided on the: basis of three velue brackets. 


In the trade agreement with Belgium, effective iikeys 1935, as persue classifi-~ 
cation was created under paragraph 1109(a), for woven green billiard cloth in the 
piece, weighing more than 11 ounce es not more than. 15 ounces per square yard, 
wholly. of wool. Such cloths were relatively unimportsent in both domestic. kd igasr 

he cp and unimportant types of non-apparel fabrics 
covered in this digest. , 


The specific portion as vag duties on woolen end worsted fabrics originally 
provided for by the Tariff “of 1930 was uniformly 50 cents per pound, regardless 
of. value bracket, except on “fel prics weighing not more than 4,ounces per square yard 


and having cotton warp. On tnese latter fabrics Lk iat Sed ap rate was 40 cents per 


raed 


pound because that was considered sufficient to compensate for the duty on the wool 
contained. 
With respect not only to woolen’ “and ‘worsted fabrics but also to various other 


* 


tures of wool, the problem of specific compensatory duties is complicated by 
that in certain grades materials.other than wool are used and that in these 
her .graces some of oe wool used is not virgin wool but is recovered from rags 


and other wastes. Great technicel difficulty would be involved in adjusting the 
ve aan rates to take Pe Arron even of the major differences among the manu-— 
etured products with. respect ue the materials contained. The fact tnat by the 


srade agreement with the United kingdom in 1939 duties on wool rags and other wool 
qastes were reduced while the Eats on appared \ rool remained unchanged probably has 
the result that, the specific duties on various articles containing these materials 


ure more than compensatory. The only | class of woolen and worsted fabrics in which 
change in the stecific part of th: duty has been made by trade : a is the 
class weighing 4 ounces or more per yerd and vilued at less than 50 cents per pound. 


Even with respect to those fabrics and other wool manufactures which consist 
onticely of virgin raw wool, ips aia ific portions of she compound duties are at 


dimes more then compensatory for the fine on wool. The specific duties are based 
on the assumption that the raw wool duty is dully reflected in differences between 


wrices of virgin wool here and abroad. Often tnis is not the case, and at such 
“imes at Ge awe Wea ae” an additional element of protection to the manu— 
‘acturers. It is necessary to point this out, not as suggesting that there is 


’ 


1/ Felts, belts, blankets, jackets, or other articles of machine clothing, for 
paper-—meking, printing err ius machines, when woven, wholly or in chief value 
of wool, as units or in the piece, finished or unfinished, were provided for in 
pe ngraph 1109(b) but at the rates specified in paragraph’ "1109(«) « Similarly 
tapestries and upholstery goods (not including pile fabrics) in the piece or 
otherwise, wholly or in chief value of wool'were provided for in paragraph 1119 but 
subject to the rates applicable to fabrics provided for in parayvraphs 1108 and 
LLO9. The fabrics covered by paragraphs 1109(b) and 1119, as well as several 
sther types of fabrics such as blankets and pile fabrics, are dealt with in 
separate digests, 


OT 


WOOLENS «ND wORSTEDS—Continued 


need to revise the basis on which the compensatory duty is calculated, but in 
order to indicate thet the protection accorded to the domestic memnkacbene 2r is 


not always limited to that yielded by the ad valorem rate but is also increased, 
at times and in varying amounts by the over compensation afforded by the specitic 


rete. 


Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the ad valorem portions of the compound duties 
‘on the fabrics. here under consideration were originaily fixed at 50 to 60 per- 
cent, the higher ad valorem rates applying to the higher-—valued fabrics On 
fabrics weighing not over 4 ounces per square yard and dutiable under pa sonst 
1108, the ad valorem rates were reduced to a uniform rate of 37% percent in the 
trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. ouch fabrics 
have been much less important in United States imports than those weighing over 
4 ounces per square yard. It is to the rates under paragraph 1109(a), therefore 
and the 1939 adjustment in them, to which major attention snould be given. With, 
respect to these, attention has already been called to the reduction in the 
specific rate on fabrics valued.at not more than 80 cents per pounc from 50 cents 
to 40 cents. per pound. In/addition, the ad velorem rates on all value brackets 
were reduced, the greatest reductions being made on the highest value bracket, with 
the result, that the ad valorem rates under paragraph 1109(a) are now graduated in 
the reverse direction from the original rates of the 1930 tariff act. - The highest 
ad valorem rate is now 45 percent on fabrics valued not more than 80 cents per 
pound; the lowest, 35 percent, on fabrics vaiued over #2.00 per pound; with 


by 
his 


a rate of 40 percent on the two intermediate value classifications. This change 
was agreed to on the assumption that the higher—valued imported fubrics were less 
competitive with the bulk of domestic production than the lower—valued imports. 
The imports in the highest value brackets had generally hed e landed value higher 
than the selling price of the most nearly compaireble domestic fabrics, 


a 


The United States and British woolen and worsted industries 


The production of woolens and worsteds in the United States exceeds that in 
any other country. In prewar years it amounted to about 20 percent of total world 
production. The United Kingdom is the largest foreign producer, and the world's 


largest exporter; it supplies most of our imports.’ 


In the British industry the number of combs, spindles, and looms-is greater 
and there are more employees than in the United States but the production of fabric 
is less. . Some of the difference in output per machine. and ik nan results from 
the fact =e in the United Kingdom there is a relatively large production of wool 
semi-manufactures not used in the manufacture of cloth, but either exported or con— 
sumed in the knit goods industry. Part of the difference in production, however, 
results from difference betvcen the two countries in the proport sion of autometic 
looms. 


In the 1920's and 1930's the growing use of automatic: broadl ooms in the United 
States increased the output of fabric per. loom and reduced the amount of HER" re- 
quired in weaving. One weaver cain attend oy Por 2 nonautomatic looms but. cen 
attend as many as 4 to 6 automatic Looms working on woolens snd...s many as 6 to le. 
working on worsteds. ibout 50 percent of the PS oiey and worsted looms in the 
United States in 1937 were automatic prondlooms, and the proportion had ‘increased 
in 1943 to 70 percent. It has been estimated that only 10 to.15 percent of the 
looms in the British industry are automatic. ‘ 


Statistics of the woolen and worsted Hause; ™ in the ‘Unite sd Kingdom and the 
United States are given for 1937 in table 2. It will be noted that the average 
value ‘of fabric produced was $0.89 a pound in the United Kingdom as compared with 
$1.47 a pound in the United St tates, a difference partly due to the fact that raw 
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Mg 7 * 


wool is free in the United Kingdon and aaa in the Shae ee States. The data 
nzdom 


indicate considerable dirterences ‘in the output per worker in the United Ki 

and the United States, which reduce: somewnnt. the differences in conversion cost 
which would otherwise have resulted: from the differences in wage rates (given in 
table 3). Available information,’ however, does not permit even general conclu— 
sions as to the average level of costs of conversion in the two countries. Even 
if precisely accurate figures .for average conversion costs were available, there 
are limitations on.the conclus ions: that could-be’ drawn from & comparison of the 
differences: dis¢losed with the duties’ applicable to imports into the United States. 
In the first place, since the.ad valorém rates of duty are applicable to the total 
foreign values of imported fabrics (including costs of raw Ray Rees and costs of 
conversion), the ratios ofthe ad: valorem rates to the costs of conversion vary 
with changes:in the proportion of total values: hen ty ‘fabrics. eee erase for by costs 
of raw material. In the second place,‘ it.may be noted that the relative cost of 
production in the United States and the’ United Kingdom varies greatly for dif-. 
ferent fabrics. In fabrics produced in small quanti tie 2S, it is probable that 

the, efficiency of United Sea mills does. not differ greatly from that of 

United States mills, so that with respect to such fabrieas the differences in costs 
of conversion: would more pean? approximate the differences: ain hourly wage rates 
than with respect to fabrics produced on A mass production basis. 


c 
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Table 2.-— The woolen ana worsted industry in the ee Kingdom and 
the United States: Comparntive statistics, 1937 
: : mited ; United 
item ; Past : nibteaite n(Statds 
Waee earners (average for the yer 2 sift Number : 2h. op. sem wm ES9,277 
Worsted combs 1/ —-------------——---—-:. Number 2 B/ 2,519 to 2,800 
Spindles po een a : Thousand : Bf 5 G00 ¢ yl? 
Woolen -~------------—----+--------; Thousand se See 2 sO) 1,830 
Vonstet: esa—eres ei gene oneness TH SUERTE : * Bie avenovis 2,287 
CNS ace kaa a ee retina eity Nii eat : 2/ 98,000 » 43,282 
Cos ty i0t, meses NS gl sterner aarp te ; 1,000 dollers se Sv dAOSSEL eee Gisy B56 
Cost, of fuel and clectritity.c/-e——- : 1,006 dollars 1 2/ , LOG BBOMss lL) La, S2 
RMS S. OM bp tibidel —ctee cece eran a : 1,000 dollars (yp O9OTy TAQ Sev 2265802 
Proecuction of wool yarn ------------- ; 1,000 pounds : £/ 509,165 ; 464, 714 
Production of wool fabric ----------- (1,000 pounds : 283, ,e0Seanmeiy , 228 
(1,000 squares yards : 139,217 2t MAIO HBLE 
3(1,000 dollars ; 2525 98R)  megooynes 
Exports: : ‘ : 
Wool tops ------------+-------——--——-; 1,990 pounds ; LOp1 Siw Lf: 
Yool yarn ----—--~---—--~---------- : 1,000 pounds : AUR Dd 16 
oo) Cae Cpe eee —~----:{1,000 pounds 71, 2800209 B/, 208 
; 3(1,090 square yards : W2D;Ogine: Ey 269 
:(1,000 dollars : 100,224: 2 355 
Imports (for consumption) : : : : 
Wool tops ~-----~—---—~~-~---~------~-: 1,90C pounds ; 25 3 247 
Wool yarn ----------—--------------: 1,900 nounds ; Ape 4 342 
Wool fabric —-------~-- --~---~----- :(1,000 pounds : By2hl 5 5), 604 
(1,009 square yards 3 Se 3k 9,332 
3(1,000 dollars : 433k 9,059 
Average weight of wool fabric: : : : 
Production -—---------~----~—-------- r Ounces per Sq, yds ‘s we § sO 
Exports ---~---~----~ worn + Ounces per sq.yds ee ae L206 
Imports -—--------~------~~-~------ ; Ounces per sq. yd. : om ean 9.1 
Average value of wool fabric: ; : ; 
Procuection ---~---------~--------+-- > Pe® pound ; PO.eo-s Siar 
Exports -—-~--~~~-—-----~-—~-—--—--~--~-----; Per pound : mel 2s L.74 
Imports —----~------------~-------- : Per pound : vee Lebe 
1/ Data are given for the industry as a whole, and include those employed in 
the: Mipkodbetion of partially nae aN products, blankets, pile fabrics «and 
other cat ne not shown in this table. 
2/ Adjusted to eliminate carpet manufacture (estimated as 10 percent of the 
tota hs 
3/ Statistics all for 1938; Bulletin of the Netional Associstion of Wool 
Manutrcturers. 
L/ Not aveiiable; small if any. 
5/ Does not include 12,724 pounds valucd at #19,067, for rhich the quantity 
is not reported in souare yards. 
Seurce: United Kin phi Board of Trade, Import Duties Act Inguiry, 1937 and 
Annual Statement of tie ida Corea Countries, except as noted; United ¢ States, 
officiel statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerec. 


Wage rates in the United Kingdom 
increase in hourly rates 


In both countries, the 
1946, was marked, amount 


cent in the United Stntes. 
results 


ate in that country incres 
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sterli 
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The smaller relati 
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WOOLSENS AND WORSTEDS-Continued 


Table 3.— The woolen and worsted industry: Average wages and 
hours: of. employment. for workers.in the United Kingdom 
end the United States. in October 1938, . 
_ January, T9LA and January 1946... 









Werage 














. sre engl alle Average > “RVErago— : 
Country and period. ;°. “weekly —; ~weekly, 4" hourly 
Oe ee as hie, ox TIS : hours: ..s,... earnings 
‘United Kingdomy | 9? aye ea ver : a Ory 
October 1938 -------:. 0”) #9 20 : Can, Sends away 
January 1944 Sears ape here te ian . ae ae “i sud Chins 
January 1946 -------? “Th72 Te Eee oem : 32 
United States: mi J a9 : | : 
October 1938 ~~-----~ : 1ee715 : 36 : Me 
January 1944 ------- : 34.96 : b2 : 83 
January 1946 noth ae RIeG Paes ares 42 oe Pies 
1/ Data given are for the “last. pay. week in “the month show. 


Source: Great Bri itain,, Thi Minist istry of Labour Gazette, August 1944, and . 
July 1946. United Ste tes Bur Bau of. Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review. | 


Note: Pounds. sterling converted to: dollars on the.-basi is. of Ll= $4,7685. in 
October 1938, El ~ Bh. 0350. in January, 1944 and Bl =z $4,-0338 in January 1946. 
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The woolen and worsted industry of the United ay eile located principally 
in the North Atlantic States, | especially M lassachusett s, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, It comprises. some 700. ‘mills owned by .500 to 550 fists — Most 
of these firms have a capitalize tion of less than .1. “million. dollars. but several are 
large corporations, of which fswer then half a dozen account for,about one-fourth 
of the output. ~ In’ 1939 the “total number of Wage ‘earners in the, ‘industry was 
150,000, the amount. ‘of wages ‘paid #1 143; 500, 000. and . the total” ‘value | of products 
736, 000, 000. ei 

Activity in the ‘industry. reached | n peak in 1924, . ae BLL million pounds of 
fabric were ‘produced, but in ‘Later. years it declined until, in 1931,.the amount 
was barely 194. thillion pounds. . From: 1923. to. 19395. al though. ‘production. recovered 
somewhat, it remained less than at, ,the peak . in the early 1920!'s.;. Imports have 
for many. years. constituted. only .a minor fraction... ef United..States consumption and 
in the period above referred to the variations.in.the volume.of imponts.were 
roughly similar to. those in domestic. production,.: Total, consumption changed in 
substantially the ame ma nner, imports being .only..a small Factor ais: A-number of 
reasons are given for the decline in.consumption: . the ;spread,of central heating: 

in houses, which reduced the need for warm clothing; the trend toward the use of 
fewer and lighter, articles of. dress; .and the development. of new rayon. fabrics 

which could be. styled as successfully. as fabrics of silk or wool, and. were much. .2 
lower in price. , a Se: 

The unfavorable market aaeae essere “experienced by the United States industry. 
before the war resulted in an almost, continuous decline in the number of worsted 
combs end woolen and worsted spindles. and Looms, so. that. in.1939. most: such units 
of equipment. were fewer by 25. 0% 30K, ‘Jahgake than in 1925. i 


fonine the ia a very. great, increase. cceuemer in ne Hedbetdh ph palate and . 
worsteds as the result of. military orders. .. In.several years, thése orders. were } 
et tie tate.of 250. million linear yards. about 25-3 million pounds) a year, .and. were. 
not far less than total consumption of woolens. and worsteds in peacetime,...To oo... 
meet the additicnal requirements, the industry increased the. number of. wage-eorners. 
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from 150,000 to a peak of 185,000, and operated generaily upon ‘wo shifts instead 
of one. Little if any increase in physical plant and eq uipment eecurred during 
the war. 

The level of domestic production was sufficient, during most war years, to 


prevent any serious stringency in civilian supplies, despite ene voiume of mili- 
tary orders. In 1945, however, supplies became critically short, stat many arti- 


cles of - wool. apparel became virtually unobtainable. This resulted primarily 
from the growing shortage of labor, the unexpected increase in mi ilitary orders 
early in the year, and the heavy purchases of wool clothing by service men and 
women returning to, caviliaern@ Te. By the creas of 1946, the shortage of 
labor had eased to some extent, and output of fabric (prdcbicelly oll Tor civilian 
use) was at the rate of 425 million linear yards (about 400 million pounds) a 
year, or 25'to 30 percent greater than in 1939, The depletion of inventories, 
however, and the heavy Honan for wool clothing made it unlikely that normal sup- 
ply conditions would be restored before the end of the year. 


Imports 





Imports of woolen and wor rste abrics during the prawar decade supplied e2 very 
‘mall portion (in most years less than 2 percent on the basis of both quantity 
and value) of total consumption in the United States. The imports consisted 
chiefly of English wcolens which by reason of quality, style considerations,and 
the prestige of their origin, were able to command a price higher than the average 
for similar fabrics manufactured in the United States. A moderate proportion of 
the imports consisted of very high-priced Inglish worsted svitings over 4 ounees 
per square yard. A small proportion consisted of light-weight fabrics not over 
4 ounces per square yard, The Latter were largely wool crepes for somen's 
dresses. Another smaller part of the imports consisted of woven green billiard 
cloths, a Beigian specialty. 


There is a considerable preference for British fabrics on the part of many 
United States consumers of certain types of high-quality fabrics. - This preference 
‘is based on the long-standing repute tion for quality of the British goods. A 
Limited number of United States mills produce fabrics equal in quahity, to the im- 
ports from the United Kingdom in texture, design, color, and finish. The pro- 
duction of’ such fabrics, however, is not appropriate to the methods of production 
employed by most United States mills, which hesitate to incur the additionul ex- 
pense involved in producing fabrics for which there are such limited demands. 
Foreign mills will accept orders for 1s little as 50 yards of 2 particular fabric, 
and in some Gases will « Sr colst confine the. sale of a particular fabric to only 
one United States custome ‘ As a result jobbers and nigh-grade clothing manufrac-— 


turers can carry a number of exclusive forefgn styles without buying in excess of 
‘their requirements, Advanced designs rather than price have thu: been contrcliling 
considerations in the demand for much of the imported fabric. The volume of im-— 
ports of finer woolens and worsteds in tne past has been eS: srmined more largely 
by the degree of prosperity in the United sta ai tnan by close price comparison of 
the imported and the most nearly similer dome patie fabrics. 


Before the war a considerable proportion of the total imports was in the 
highest value’ bracket ($2 per pound) but thers wére also considerable imports in 
the lower value brackets. Fabrics supplied to this country by the United Kingdon, 
however, normally had an average price considerably above that of the average 
British output and somewliat above the average price of fabrics Feat to other 
countries. In 1937, for example, the average value in the United Kingdom of 
fabrics exported to this country was $1.73 a pound as compared raithi 89 cents a pound 
for the average value of total United Kingdom production and $1.38 a pound for the 
average for exports to other countries. In 1939, however, the average price of 
fabrics exported from the United Kingdom to the United States was considerably lover 
#1.30 a pound than in immediately preceding years and wes almost the sume as that 
($1524 a pound} for exports from the United Kingdom to other countries. (Table 4, 
on the following page, shows exports from the United Kingdom,total and to the United 
States, by quantity and value, and unit value for the years 1937-39,and 1945.) 
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WOOLENS AND WORST#DS—Continued 


he fall in the average foreign wnit value of exports from the United Kingdom 
to the United States in 1939 was possibly in part attributable to the reduction in 
United States duties in the United Kingdom agreement, since these reductions en- 
couraged somewhat the export of lower priced fabrics to this country. However, 
the greatest reduction in duty was made on the highest value bracket, and for this 
and other reasons it is believed that the reduction in the average value of 

United States imports. from the United: Kingdom of woolen fabrics wes attributable in 
greater part to the decline during this period in the prices of raw wool, a decline 
which operated to lower the prices of all wool fabrics.and hence to shift certain 
fabrics from a higher to:a lower value bracket. 


= 


The decline in the average unit value of fabrics imported into the United 
States in 1939 was accompanied by & eonsiderable increase in the quantity of imports 
to a volume greater than in any previous year for a decade. This increase was 
probably stimulated in part by the efforts of the, British to increase their sup- 
plies of dollar exchange, as well as by the reductions in. duty resulting from the 
United States trade agreement with the United: Kingdom.: A still greater increase 
would doubtless have occurred except for the military preparations then under way 
in the United Kingdom and the consequent increase in the demands for wool fabrics 


in that country itself. 


During the war imports of woolens and worsteds into the United States became 
very small, and exports (chiefly because of shipments under lend-lease to Russia) 


became large. 


The decline in United States imports during the war was the result of restric-— 
tions imposed in the United Kingdom on production and exports. Many British mills 
were closed in order to relecse labor for more essential industries and to provide 
storage space for Government use. After the conelusion of hostilities the quan-~ 
tity of woolens and worsteds available for shipment to the United States remained 
small because, of labor shortages and the clothing needs of returning soldiers. 
British exports to this country in tse first 6 months of 1946 averaged 259,000 
square yards (about 140,000 pounds) monthly, or about 30 percent of the average 
monthly rate in 1939. Shipments in volume are not expected in the trade before 
1947. 


Table 5.- Wed ohis and wor 
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steds: United States imports for 
consumption, by tariff paragraph - item, 
by principal sources, 1939 : 
Ha Poa, na PE eapae SERENE = ite 
TPoue glent ads « : 
Tariff paragraph _ tvalorem: Total , 
and item sof the : value : Principal sources 
sduties js 9 hat 
$e :Percent: 1 Pa Bie Oh? abe 
Par. 1108: : : : 
Woven fabrics, not over 4: : : 
ounzes per square yards: : ! : 
Vaiued not over $1 per : : . 
pound -~-~-~--------- -? 82 +: 6,432: UNITED KINGDOM,$5,955; Japan, $397 
Valued over #1,not over: : . : 
#1.5G per pound ------ : fi 0 owe 27,415: UNITED KINGDOM,$25,852; France,$1,54. 
Valued over $1.50 ver ; ; : 
pound —----~--~------- : 75 & 11,576: UNITED KINGDOM, $6,669; France,$3,2¢8 
Other: : : : 
Valued not over $1.25 : : : 
per pound —-~--~-~----- >: 83 : 31,339: France, $22,458; UNITED KINGDOM, %5 ,094 
Valued over'$1.25,not : : : 
over $2 per pound ----: 72 : 77,910: France,#$42,912; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: = $ e10,802 
Valued over $2 per pound 55 : 113,040: UNITFD KINGDOM,$34,143;France,#89,474 
Par.1109(a) : : : 
Woven fabrics,over 4 02Zs.: : : 
per square yard: : : 
Woven green billiard : “ 
cloths: : : : 
Valued over $1.25 per: 3 : 
pound ~----~--~------ : aoe” Nore: 5 
Valued over $1.25,not: : - 
over $2 per pound —-: fa oe 84,184: BELGIUM, $84,184 





Valued over $2 per lb: GL 8 DA 569: BELGIUM, #11, 569 
Other: ; 4 : 
Valued not over 80¢ : : : 
per pound ---------- >: LOL :1,149,300: UNITED KINGDOM,$1,053,524; Japan 
: : : $64,412 
Valued over 80¢.not : : : 
over $1.25 per lb. : 89° 21 5996,524: UNITED KINGDOM, $1,792,651;. Italy, 
: : 4) 68 Ges 
Valued over $1.25,not: : : 
over $2 per lb. ----:. 73 :2,996,152: UNITED KINGDOM,$2,471,060; France, 
: : ae PLC ee 
Valued over $2 per Ib: 55 :2,310,146: UNITED KINGDOM, $2,014,02 France, 
° : : $195,870 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5S. Department of Commerce. 
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As regards the CULLDORREEE Paonuel sage ras to be noted that since 1944 
about two=thirds of the imports fall.in.the highest value classification and 

that sin very small imports now fall within “the value classificetion $1l.25 per 
pound and lower. The rise in the average prices’ of: imports is attributable to 
the increase in the prices of wool and in procéssing costs.-° As a result imported 
wool fabrics of the types which in 1939--Would-have been dutiable in the lower 
value classifications are now dutiable in the higher value classifications on 
which the ad valorem duty is lower w..the.c case of. goods of over 4 ounces per yard, 


£ 


a 


WOVEN 


Stat. import classes (1939): 


United States production, 













Year | Production. 
MOST) 5 PBs hd2 ' 
1938 Nes 
1939 6,738,903 | ne oes 
1943 Nede. 
Le os as 6 TU 
TS55 Ho ~ eas 
1939 -|15,877,294 
1943 


Deas 
: 7% 
/ 


Sources: 


Item 


Par. 1109 (b) 
Felts, 


WOOL 


‘Domestic 
exports 


NeGe 
Nee 


106, 960 


Wea 

yaa 
Nelle 

238,661 
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FELTS FOR MACHINE 


3680.0, 3680.1, 3680.2 


Imports for cons sumption from-— 


- UNITED 
KINGDOM 








All 
countries 






| France 








Quantity (pounds) 






| 23,015 7,958 
2,245 | 5,829 
37 097 | 25,244 






i/ 886 fie - 


Value (dollars) 


3455 7 Rae | 
18,882 | 8.029 
41,332 | 24,382 
1 a/ 1, 588 | " 


CLOTHING 








7,042 
Pes ihe, 
3, 301 

382 


11,961 
3,769 
Bos, 

abel 


1/ Includes 492 pounds valued at #858 imported from Mexico. 
Official statistics of the U. 5S. Department of Commerce. 


United States tariff 





Act. of 1945 
1930 rate 





belts, blankets, jackets, 


or other articles of macnine 
clothing, for paper-making, 


printing, or other 


machines, 


when woven, wholly or in 
“chief value of wool, as units 
or in the piece, finished or 


unfinished: 


Valued at not more than Sige 


per pound ------ a 


Valued at more ais a 
$2 per 


not more than 


Valued at more than $2 per 


pound +-~~~---~-~-—~--~~-- 


1/ Trade agreement with Sweden, effective August 19353 


with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Note o 
valorem. 


Comment 


Bede cates 50¢ lb. 50¢ 1b. + 
+ 50% 25% -4/ 
S but 
pound -—-~— 50% ld p5U0C 10. + 
+ 55% 27a 1 
ee 50% Ib. 50g lb. + 
+ 60% — 30% 1/ 


a 


Par. No. 1109(b) 
UNITED KINGDOM 


exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 








| Czecho- 
| slovakia 


Sweden 


Jeena Lalani 
2,993 598 
3,412 Ay 585 
55 20: ae 
hy 962 696 
5,215 5,028 


Proposed 
negotiating 
country 





UNITED KINGDOM 


do. 


GOK 


bound in the agreement 


The duties on total imports in 1939 were equivalent to 72 percent ad 


Woven wool felts for machines are used chiefly as conveyer belts on paper-— 


making machines. 


date the pulp into paper. 


Woven wool 
the only material syitable for this purpose. 


felt, 


These belts carry thin layers of wet pulp from one 
the machine to another, and through rollers which press out the water and 
which is both strong and porous, is 

In addition to its use 


portion of 
consoli- 


in peper-— 


making, woven wool felt is used as machine clothing on laundry machines, and on 


wallpeper—printing machines. 
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WOVEN WOCL FELTS FOR MACHINE CLOTHING—Continued 


_.. The, processes used _in the manufacture of woven wach felt are Rect pcd to those 
used in making any woolen cloth, but most of the machinery required is” built-espe= - 
-elally- for - the- purpose, being. much Larger. and heavier than that in the average 
woolen mill. The looms used, in some Ams tencgis are designed to weave: fabric 
B5 feet wides ry : 

_, .. Production in the United States is by about 10 concerns. Manufacturers in 
this country. supply almost. ‘the entire domestic requirements, and ie one “bane had a 
substantial export trade. © 


SP in the tariff han of 922: woven wool felts for machiné clothing ‘were ‘not 
specifically mentioned, but as a result of litigation were held in Juné'1928 to be 
dutiable as parts of machines te “30 ‘percent ad valorem. Imports during this period 
are known to have been small. Under the act of 1930 they were given specific men- 
tion in paregraph 1109°(b) end: imports, ‘until ‘Ausust 1935, averaged 9,000 pounds. . 
valued at $13,000 a year... Under the reduced duties pro in the trade agreement 
with Sweden (the ed valorem rates being reduced by one-half) they. averaged (through 
1939) 21,000 pounds velued at $29,000 a year. Although the imports under the trade 
agreement with Sweden were gro: ter then previously, he aad remained very small in com- 
parison with production, - “and ‘4 é largely confined, as before, to machine felts of 
Special size or constr eae | 


Woven wool felts: United States imports for consumption, ‘by value 
bracket with principal sources, 1939 wes. 








M5447 
B Ova. si 3 5 

Yalue per pound ; aie : Principal sources 
sc a ~~ ° 


Not more than $1.25 --~-~-- France, $18, 409; Czechoslovakia, $4,588; 
ha 33 


Sweden, #1, UNITED KINGDOM, $955- 


eo ee@ eo 8 
ee ee eo 


Mcre than $1.25 but not 


more than $2 -----~----- : 12,096 : France, $5,904; Sweden, $3,792; 
: : UNITED KINGDOM, a ,434 : 
More than $2 ---------- ——; 3,713 : UNITED KINGDOM, 43, 398 


° 
° 


Ga a aa a OB EE BERN iE Ti I I DET FRE EM BI ep oe ISTE TE EO TE OPT SEE 


source: Official statistice of the U. & Department of Commerce. 
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Domestic 
exports 












i a 
1937 7 257 | a8 | 32 17 64, 
1938 - ay | cae | 454 | 39 61 21 325 
1939 — 22,206 fark 2/ 258. | 143 68 | 15», | 2g 
1943 dy hag (Cuming Gd BB. 6 : 7 
i 
: : : , 
— 4 ADEE Not | mi | 49 73 
1938 =|, t/t availe | 503 | Sloe | Sha 33 357 
1939 ee 2a,O6lye| agp awe / 279 1A 63 homies 30 
1943 KY, Sais: 32 | £10 ce ee 21 2 
TE eS ae ee eee ee en, Sere ee ee eS Re ee me eee ee eee eee Oe ee 
Ly, Not available. 2/ Believed to be sinall or negligible. 
3/,. Pertially estimated. ) 
Source; Official statistics of the U. &. Department of Gommerce. 
[tem United States SS Proposed 
negotiating 


Act of 








FABRICS AND | 


3620.0, 3620.1, 3621.9, 


Tinports for 


ag P i 
ITED Poland and | 


Par. Now LLLO 
UNITED KINGDOM 


ANUFACTURES OF 


"atceiee yt 





consumption from—— 


Czecho— 


France ae! 
slovakia 


Danzig 


















1945 country 


Loe 30) rate 
Par. L286 
Pile fabrics, whether or not the 
pile covers the entire sur- : 
face, wholly or in chief 
whos of wool, and all arti- 
eles, finished cor unfinished, 
made or cut from such pile 
ebrics: 
If the pile is wholly cut or 
wholly uncut -—-----~--~-~~—--— Ag dL toeashe dat UNITED KINGDOM 
50% 40% 
If the pile is partly cut ---- 44¢ 1lb.+ .4A4¢ 1bd.+ do. 
5 5% LO% i/ 
lf Trade agreement with lee as Kingdom, effective Jonuary 1939. 
Note.- The specific duties (cents per pound) are intended as compensatory for 


the duty on raw wool. 
lent to 81 percent ad v 


4% 


A pile fabric consists ed a f 


formed by short projecting yarmm-en 
obtain ed: in the weeving by use of an extra 
either of filling yarns, 


Astrakhan. 


Fiiling pile is always cut; 
uncut. 


tie 
me “compoune duties on total 
alox 


oundation or 
ds (if cut pile) or loops (if 
set of 1e 
Ag in corduroy, or of warp yarns, 
warp pile may be 


imports in 1939 were equiva— 


round fabric on which the pile is 
uncut pile) 
yarns. The pile may consist 

2s in plush, frieze and 


cut, partly cut, or 
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WOOL PILE FABRICS AND MANUFACTURES OF--Continued. 


The pile fabrics cove red by paragraph 1110 generally have the pile of 
mohair, 1/ rether than sheep's wool, because of its greater resilience and non- 
ng properties. For dome sstic mohair, ‘this constitutes the largest single use. 
ates production :¢ con ists 
mobiles, busses, en 


. 


United St 
upholstery in 
included an in 

miiis procucin 
in chief value 


S “mainly of mohair pile fabrics for use as 
utor nd railway cars... In recent years it has 
easing proportion of blended fabrics of mohair and rayon. Most 
pile fabrics of wool (mostly mohair) also manufacture pile fabrics 
Kon anes ae ee te le 


au 
jy edi ss 
1g 


Production abroad consists largely of specialties upon which relatively short 
yuns are obtained, and for which costs are ae ah ee high.. In the United — 
Kingdom, for example, the production in 1937 (9,322,000 pounds) had an average > 
value of =1.14 4 pound; ‘as Ge eae with’: ol. aid in ae United States. 


Tmports into the-United’Sta Tennerresenense novelty cloakings, imitation fur, 
and Jacquard-woven upholstery cloths. They are of high average quality and have 
a lended value: per pound from two to” three times es great as:the average value per 
pound of production in. , this country. : (See table below showing imports by kinds. De 


Imports have (ee bnalumcoubae sy in response ‘to charges in fashion and business 
conditions. They declined from 408,000 pounds, valued at $950,000, in 1929 to 
11,000 pounds, valued at $23,000, in 1934, but subsequently increased to a ‘peek fof 
454,000 pounds, valued-at $503,000, in 1938. 


The specific part of the duties on these fabrics is intended as compensatory 
for the duty on raw wool ancd.should be reduced if the duty on raw wool is reduced. 
The reduetion in the ad valorem part of the duties by the trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom, effective January 1, 1939, was Collawed by much larger imports 
from the United Kingdom than entered theretofore, but the imports from 
Czechoslovakia, which had been much the largest source in 1938, became small; 
after Czechoslovakia was incorporated by Germany it ceased to benefit from the 
reduced duty , and the disturbed conditions in that area in 1939, doubtless hindered 
industry ond export trade. 


Wool pile fabrics and manufactures of: United States imports for 
consumption, by kinds, with principal sources, 1939 





Kind : Total Principal sources 


ee ee 


$2,027 


: : value ; 
Pile wholly cut or wholly uncut —----- :$268,081 : UNITED KINGDOM, $146,525; 
: : Poland—-Danzig, %623234° 
Pile partly cut ~-~--~------~-----~~----: 11,310 : France, $8,423; UNITED KINGDOM, 








Source; Officiel statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 





By tariff definition (par. 1121), the word "wool" used in connection with a 
manufactured article is held to include mohair, alpaca, etc. 





Par. Nos J5Ab 
UNITED KINGDOM 


WOOL BLANKETS AND SIMTLAR ARTICLES 


Stat. imrort classes (1939): 3610.3-2610.8 


Unitcd States rroduction, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





4 








din i Imports for cconsumrtion from-- 
oe Pro- 1 Domestic Ee Pe I ue ee le 2h ee 
cl 5 * . Bice } i TNT VT WW ae ya 
duction | exports | Add UNTTED | Ne ther Belgium | Italy 
| countries KINGDOM ands 



















ey 
1938 
1939 
19423 






Value (1,000 dollars) 


Ly Piciuaes arty blankets containing 25 rercent or more of wool. 

2/ Includes 4,920 thousand rounds, valued at 7,701 thousand Gollars exported 
under Len avinssido: ace for leni-lease shipments curing uae WEL; exrorts have 
been substantially smaller than imports. 


Bf Includes eal enaer d pounds, valued at 247 thousand dollars imported free as 
an act of international courtesy, principally from Canada; also i ag imports 
amounting to 235 thousand pounds, vaiued at 322 thousand adtiere™t om Uruguay a an 
230 thousand rounds, valued at 275 thousand dollars from Argentina. 

4/ Less then 500. , 

Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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tom United ‘States tariff ; Prorosed 
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1930 dy allen 
Pars LL “WE tibe cee, haeses 
Blankets end similar’ article: 
(including carriage and anto- 
mobile robcs end steamer rugs), 
made as units or in the ficce, 
finished or unfinished, wholly or 
in chief value of wool, not excead- 
ing three yards in lenge » {other 
than hand-woven) : 
Valued at not more then #1 rer ~ 
round - Left. asset rach Le 36¢ Lbs 30¢ 1h. 
: Ee + 36% oo eg | 
ad vale ad val d/ UNITED KINGDOM 
Valued at more than ol but not i 
more than 1.50 rer round ---- 33¢ Tb. 257 Ae. 
te + 8 7ee e360" 
ad val, ad val 2/ do. 


Valued at more than $1,50 per 
pound —~~----+----~---~------- 40¢ ib. 404 ib. 


+ 40% + 36% 
ad val. ad val do. 
V/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective Janusry 1939. 
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Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the asmecand duties amounted to 76% 
78% in 1938; 84% in 1939; and 60% in 1943. 
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oh opiate wi Comment 
The’above table includes both all+wool blanxets.and part-wool blankets. 
-~«~oom-Pre. production figures: include a lerge proportio of: rart—wool blenkets but the 
Cerone s consist almost whotty- of. all-wool, blankets, although the tariff rara- 


also to ¢art-wool blankets Production of all-wool. blankets in 
‘the United states ‘in’ 1937=39 averaged “aFrBNETy” more then 10 million pounds rer 
year, and that: of all-wool and part-wool blankets combined about 25 million 
rounds rer year. The average ennual imrorts during ‘those same years were 
about 650,000 rounds, equal to’ about’ 62. rereent of the domestic production of 
-all-wool blankets and to somewhat over 2% percent of the total crroduction of 
wool and rart-wool bléfikets.:-- The.a@ll—wool blankets are the product of Wook 
mills, but the Fart- woo], blankets are produc ed chiefly in -cotten mills. 


‘erarch acplies 


en 


Imports compete eae saeesiies wie the some stic production of .ll—wool 
blankets. © Under the Tariff Act of 1922: imro’ rts  aevaHee 81.06 fer found 
(foreign value) and were mainly confined to the fincr gra he which comrete 
with a relativ roly see Hae of the domestic outrut. Under the act’ of 1930 
imports have been largély ot: blenkets made from low-cuartcr—-blood wool, which 

were directly competitive wiith thse rrocuced ir this’ countrys ~° > 229 37 .3 Ber 
eee when import s were at 8 ¢eek, imported all-vool blankets hed a. duty- 
paid paid value of ¢1.<3 per pound (foreign value ¢.68 rer found), as comrared 
with an ‘average value.,of £1.37 per pound for .all-wool Fleece croduced in the 
United cece fs at cat ie 


Under the Tariff Act of 1930 the srecific duties an blankets (30 cents fer 


round on blankets va nlued over Gl rer pound, 33 cents rer pound on blankets 
valued: over (1 but not.over £1.50 fer ae ena 40 cents rer pound on. blankets 
ralued over (11.50 rer Found) were intended tc be compensatory for the duties on 


Ol 
2g wool noils and shoddy, when 


raw wool and the duties on other me er ee Se such 
mixed with virgin wool in making Dlenkets. It was anticipated that imports of 
ub t 


blankets made of mixtures of wool and socl substitutes wuld ake up most of the 
-entries under the two Lower. value brackets and that the all-~wocol blankets would 
mostly be entered under the highest valuc bracket where the specific rate (40 
cents per pound) would be fully..comrensatory for the duty on raw wool (24 cents 
rer pound). However, rractically all the blankets imported from 1930 through 
1939 unaer paragraph 1l1l1ll were in fact all-wool blankets, and 95 cercent of the 
imports were valued at not mcre than {1 per round (foreign value), while most 


“ 


of the remainder were valued at $1-#1.50 per round. 


. The Naticnal Assuociaticn of Wool siernafere ane rs in January 193'7 requested 
an investigetiun of all-wool blenkets and steamer rugs under Section 3365 of the 


Tariff Act o: 1930. The application was dismissed by the Tariff Commission in 
1939, afte: the articles had been included in the trade agreenent with the 
United Kingdom. P ’ + 


The pedantiant in the ad valorem fart of the duties on wool blankets by 
the trude agreement. with the United Kingdom, effective January 1, 1939, were so 
slight that little increase in imrorts could have been expected as the result, 
even if the general economic and rolitical conditions at that time had not been 
disturbed. j 
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Wool blaniets and similar articles; United States imports for consumrtion, 
by kinds, value classification, and rrinciral sources, 1939 








x equa VA! . 8 Tht : 
Kind Duty ee ee ibe i Principal sources 
: srercenyu: “3 : 
Wool blank 2 3 H H 
Valued not over : : : : 
{1 per pound -----: 30¢ lb. : 87 952324,593 3 UN TED KINGDOM, $149,323; 
s + 36% ad ; : : Netherlands, 174,361 
: val. : : : 
Over Sly nob over: : : H 
#1.50 per round --: 33¢ 1b. -: 64 : 4,497 ¢: UNITED KINGDOM, €2,790; 
> + 36% ad : : : Frange, %699 
Q val. Q : : 
Over $1.50 por pourk 40¢ lb. : 5A : 430 : UNITED KINGDOM, $4,282; 
: + 36% ad : : : Netherlands, %56'7 
; val. : : : 
Automobiles robes, : : : : 
ete. $ 3 : : 
Valued not over : : : : 
f1 rer round ----~ 2 30¢ lb. : ST > 38,945 : UNITED KINGDOM, %36,802; 
s + 36% : : : Netherlands, A971 
Bn) Ee : : : 
Over 44, not over.) : : : 3 
$1.50 cer round -~; 33¢ lb. : 64 > 2,765 : UNITED KINGDOM, 2,729 
3: + 36% ad : : : 
: val. 4 $ 3 
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UNITED KINGDOM, #7, 370; 
Fran O94, 


Over $1.50 rer round 40¢ ra 
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WOOL FELTS, NOT WOVEN Par. No. Jig 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Stat. import classes (1939): ~3680.3 and 3630.4 


United States ‘production, exports, and imports; 1937-39 and 1943 


Imrorts for Be nianion from-- 
UNITED 
. KINGDOM - 
























Year i 





Donestié,, 
ait 


"Production 
Bare 7 : exports 


ALS, 


ib. So France 
councries .} 













t. 





ity (re 

















1937 ----| 12,188,102 16,397 | 17,837 Tea Ae. (9,703 | 209 
1938 ---- “Nede 43,284, her! a £5099 3,093 | liz 
1939 ----| , 15,668,080 | 84,681 | _10,726 dito) hag eee | 2,965 
1943 art oe as Nee | . 98 5295 | 4 Ae ; £042 : F Paty a 
Value (dollars 

Sy ee 6 484,236 | 94,067 | 54,557 19,647 34,168 | 308 
1938 asremeriem n.d. { 58 9 083 a5 9 295 11 9 396 102 
Reto a, Fe 420, 867 | ae 960 21,874 2,512 Pe 
1943 | 102,094 ; 


1/ Trimming and lining felts, and boot, shoe, and slipper felts. 
/ Includes "woven" and "not woven" prior to 1943. 
Includes Austria beginning 1935. 

J 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








Tten United States tariff Proposed 
af; me: ae ie Why negotiating 
Act aoe. 1945 country 
ae ees eee . rate 
Ny 112 
Felts, not. yoven, who:lly or in chief a SV RT 


value of wool: 
Valued at not more then 1.50 per ree 


pound” Bs pa aE, tae ee ee)  B0¢ 
bg ORES | GR keke ease ' | 
se 35% 30% 1/ UNITED KINGROM 
--. Valued. at.more than $1.50 per... eae 
pound —--—-—---------~-----~-------  40¢ LO¢ : 
5 lo tag lbe+ > bl + | 
Low analy do. 


ay Trade agreement with the United Kingdcm, effective January 1939. 

Note.- The specific duties (cents per cond) are intended as compensatory for the 
duties on raw wool. The compound duties on total imrorts in 1929 were equivalent 
to 54 percent ad valorem. 


Comment 


Wool felts,not woven, are known in the trade as "pressed fe1t." I/ They vary 
in thickness from 1/32 to 3 inches, and in weight from 3 ounces to 72 rounds, per 
square yarde 

Tie felt goods industry, as classified by the Bureau of the Census, embraces 
establishments whose principal rroducts ave made, of wool, of hair, or of jute, by 
means of heat, moisture, and pressure, or by the needle—-loom RT “ocess. The total 
outcut of the incvsiry in 1939 was valued at $23,574,000. Wool felts, not woven, 


ee ee eS ne 


1/ The Fslt Asscciation, Inc., (New York) defines felt aswa fabric built ur by the 
interlocking of finers by e. suitable combination of mechanical work, chemical ac- 
tion, moisture, and heat, without spinning, weaving, or knitting. It may consist 
of one or more classes of fibers, wool, reprocessed wool, and/or re-used :001,.1ith 
er without admixture vith animal, veretable,.anad synthetic fibers." 7 


7h 
WOOL FELTS, NOT HOVERS ORR ea ene 

are not separately classified, hut consist princip lly of trijsuing and lining 
felts; boot, shoe, and slipper felts; and piano 'feits. ’ A primary advantage of 
wool felt is thet when cut in any direction, the edges will-not ‘revel or fray. 
Consequently, many thousands cf items, ranging from military. insignia to corn 
clasters, arc cut from the gcods with dies, and y hen 30 cut. ure ready “for use. The 

average re alue of the outrut of domestic wool felt’ ‘goods before the war ranged 
from 35 to 50 cents rer round. od tte 


Prewar my of wool felts, not woven, consisted - largely of high-grade piano 
_ felts valued: at more “than $1. 50 fe ry pound. The negligible imrorte entered under 
the lowe: value bracket were mainly saddle felts and felts for. skirts. Total’ im- 
rorts were velued in 1929 at $61,115 and haveisince declined. | The decrease in 
imrorts may be. attributed: to the fewer number: ‘of pianos produced an the United 
States and to the imerov ene made dn the quality ef domestic piano felts. 


ae 


i 











Wool felts, not woven: United States imports for consumrtion, 
i by value brackets, with rrincical sources, 1939 
, ' Value bracket “Total value * Principal sources 
7 i - te } ‘ a =. s 
Not more than 41.50 per pound -------- < »83,2em : France, $2,203; Belgium, 
: th’ mise UNITED KINGDOM,. #119 
More than $1.50 per pound —~-~~~-~--—~- 2°. 18,633 : UNITED ie sind %9 392; 
~ 2 Germeny< ke 915 
e 2 








Pim Tih as a Tg : a es 
i/ Includes Austria. . 


Source: Official statistics of the U.»*Ss Depertment of Commerce. 
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WOOL SMALL ALS Paretige 22a5 
7 ; ; ; , JNILED KINGDOM 
Stat. import class: (1939): 3680.6 
United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
Imports for consumption from-— 
' ‘ Diese are ee acs 
Year| Production oneacapm All | UNITED lS A 1/ .Sritzer— 
Aa Tr Ty > e 
A countries | KINGDOM Germany land hala 
scant Se ee eae A eee ole i PA ee ee — 
Quantity (pounds) 
vee Te eh See h: Con geet - FR a Bie ; coy 
1937 ae Not 2,065 49 ro) a ge esa 
1.932 weed available—| 621 ao 122 i a 8: 
1939 oe eg OOP 326 238 60) 4. 26 
1943 1 megiigioley 47" 234 95 a ras ms 
tahoe | ks brea e i ete aaah Ne 
Value (dollars) 
See ee ee ee ee eee ee Sa abe a aa a a aia Pees Se al ine 2) Tato ee 
1937 Not Aye aie ee 1,138 vu ed ie eels CN Me 2 
1938 | avail- | availabl 1,310 351 | 370 | ~ | 2h2 
93° 4 OY 33 oi 
1939 | able probably | 2 / 1,923 o13 | 1,037 | 184 LoL 
1943 negligible; =f i) pon 1,05 = | “ | ad 
gee wee Cee ceed { L 
i/ Incluces Austria beginning 1938. 
2/ Includes 135 pounds valued at.v40 from Canada entered free as an act of 
international courtesy 
couree?  Oriiczal an istics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Liter United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of AgAd country 
1930 rate 
Far. 12° 
Fabrics, with fast edges, not ex- SOG EBs SOr Lbs UNITED KINGDOM 
ceeding twelve inches in width, + 50% + 40% i/ 
and articles made therefrom; ad val. ad val l/ 


tubings, garters, suspenders, 
braces, cords, and cords and 
tasseis; ali the foregoing, 
ie een r in chief value of wool. 
l/ Trade Miata ement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


Note.- The ad valorem equivalent of the compound duties amounted to 64 percent — 
in 1937; ‘74 percent in 1938; -62 percent in 1939; and 44 percent in 1943. 


Comment 


Paragraph 1113 includes narrow-woven fabrics, not over 12 inches in width, 
wholly or in chief value of wool, wnich have not been ornamented after leaving 
the loom; manufactures of such narrow-woven fabrics; and cords and tassels 
made from yarns by twisting or cabling. 

Small wares in chief value of wool are produced in factories engaged primarily 
in the manufacture of articles in chief value of cotton or rayon. Domestic pro- 
duction is not separately reported but bene greatly exceeds imports. 


The fabrics and articles imported under paragravh i113 are Apa those for 
which there is a limited market in the United States. Imports nsist mainly of 
tupbings, bandings, saddie girtnhs, and suspenders. The ne NEN fp one-fifth in 
ths a valorem part of the duty by the agreement with the United Kingdom, effective 
January 1, 1939, had no significant effect upon imports, as might be expected in 
view of ee disturbed conditions in that country at that time. 
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76 
WOOL ANIT FABRIC, IN THE PTECE Par. No. 1114(a) 
TRANCE 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3625.0 and 3625.1 


United States production, exerts, and imports, 1937-39 and 19/3 
















Year |P¥oductionl/ |: Pomestie, 


ae SEO RN for consunption from~- 
) 
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“ea ied at vRaxcm | United 


| exports seers 
i eh PClLOn 




















ace ee) 


. | - . ' ; , . 
1937 --- 9 324,044 Notes 42/ Be DR | hy 699 | 1,458 
| 
| 





Log. 3 nan availnble 9,223 Mes OBbrichs + keyh23 
9,850, 372 Pee 5,887 |. 1,368 


Me a ° 


ot 


1939 -<< 
: Key A een 


——~ eee ee 
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EY onal 2A 





WI e adele We BOD eel ptt 

1938 ~~ Nias avai lobe 

B59 aes dul ei7704, OBI» [hpi hy 
smel1) 


1943 —-— na. 














L JT OEE Nelpe (per pound) — 

2 ee l ve | A a ae 

ry ; fim Ab + f hia 14 ahory te r 
MA aes 1.53 oy 2) 2.40 ; 3,42 ie 30 1.38 
19 38 Si acne n ° 5a | Py N ae 2 s ot fy 2 ° 3C i a ” L6 | J . O”4 
eA St 3 ~ ea AVVO AK tm " es is ee J ht 
1939 === 1.30 - ; Pee a | 1°48 | oS 
ae gy = ms 
19 /, 3 aw hes 1DL@ az ry ik | ad | a ' ie.) 

! ; 

ado Roig ALA Ee Es Ee Se eee en CER et eae COR SE germane ata ete 


/ 12 
if Gircular—knit outerwear fabrics, wool >: 


¢ in “ SS 

chiclly wool 
oe fo ao, € .. re dh "3 Play 70 
./ sncluaes 1,974 pounds valued at $3,937 


ie ae value $2.99) imported from 
AUStrigg - Dannie: fac fustria wero negligible dn eurlier years. 3/ Principslly 
from Argentina, i . ara . 

Sources (OPficlar sintistics oF the U. Se Dey partment « oe Commerce. 


-—~ : Sb were rene trata oe ee Pemte wines 8 


Iti 7 ‘mited States tariff.” : Proposed 


eee ee 
— : 3 RE TR me Sm RR ter eee reece 





eka atlas alla eg paren oi foes acgotia tine 
A : 1949 “ COUN LEY 
. ee Reet! rete 
ae taza) ey 8 ae wikia Py ee OM Re 25. ca 
Knit rabric, in the piece, wholiy or. 
tn chief value of wool: Taw 
Valued at not more than “2 ver 
ne 298 These Sg he deo re paation 


Ae ad wel. 40%. ad veil. 
Velued at-mere-than-#i-per- ... - 
GCI fete er are ee BO SY fs PUP OL kr FRANCE 
50 ad val. 40% ad val. Jf 
1/ Trade agreement with Frances, effactive Jume 1936. 
Note.~- The specific duties are intended to be compensatory for the duty on craw 
wool and are less for the less expensive fabrics because these are assumed to econ- 
ain an admixture of fibers other than virgin wool. the compound duties on total 
imports in 1939 were equivalent to 41 percent. ad welorem. 


Oh me ee 


. 


The usual types of wool Imit fabric produced for sale «re cireular-knit jersey 
dress goods made of all-wocl worsted yarns, and napted or "fl eoced" topeentings 
overcontings, and Dlanketing; small quantities of warp-knit fabric ere also pro- 
duced for sale. The fleseced fabrics (mit ordinarily on cirewar Loop-wheel 
wachines) buve a fine-stitch back not observable under the napped face and can 
hardly be distinguished from fleeced woven overroating, topeoating, and binnketing 
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WOOL KNIT FABRIC, IN THE PLECH-Continued 


with which they are directly competitive. Knitters produce large quantities of 

wool knit fabric for..their own use in the manufacture of garments; the quantity 

so consumed in 1939 is estimated to have been several times the quantity produced 

Tor": sole. | 

- A few mills knit fabric only; some mills produce other knit goods, making the 
woo! fabric - in a separate départment. * Production is chiefly in New York and in 

New England States. Because-of the scarcity of woven wool materials for civilians 

during the war, grest impetus was given to the manufacture of knitted wool fabrics, 

particularly fleeced coatin nes and blankets. In 1945 production of knit fabrics of 
types usually wholly or in’ — ge Ee Sy of wool amounted to about 35 million pounds. : 


Prewar imports remained about poe tama ee a Sacer of consumption in the 
United States’ notwithstanding the reduction of the duty. (by one-fifth of the ad 
valorem rate) in 1936. Imports were chiefly fabrics from France which sold at 
high prices in this country because of the prestige of the foreign manufacturers 
(famous couturiers). Under war conditions imports in 1943 from Argentina were 
larger than imports from all other countries in earlier years, but that country 
“ceased to bé’a supplier in 1944 and -1945. Only a small part of the total imports 
ere ever valued at less than $1.00 per pound (foreign value); in the 5 years 
1941-45 no imports entered under the lower value classification. 


Wool knit fabric, in the piece: United States imports for consumption, 
by import classes, with principal sources, 1939 





Import class Principal sources 











Seve Lue. % 
Value per pound: “$ : 
Not more than $1 —-—-—---- ~~: $815 : United Kingdom, $540; FRANCE, 
: ee ee i 
More then $).)——-—e+ —-——-----—-----———: 16,483 : FRANCE, $14,500; United Kingdom, 
Py e Cres re 
: ° (DL y 626 ‘ 





—_— 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Departmént of Commerce. 
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»OOL HOSTERY 
(See also embroidered wool hosiery, par. 152 


FP Ce Ly de lil4(b ) 


Y(a)) UNITED KINGDOM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3635.0, 3635.2, and 3635.5 


United 1937- 


States production, snchaaiieass and imports, 


39 and 1942 










Domestic 
exports - 


Pen AS fae! 


adel! Belgium. - 
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1937 - f aa 312,060] 305,827, 1,565 567 | 1,700 
1938 piv Haan Cow] Mila U5 | tng, 287 ovo 9B. \p ace’ 297’ oA] Lea BBBan 
1939 532,821 | SM B/| 272,154 266,730] 1,622 |. 1,182 896, 
1943 geil iat) Geer? ira Bay 32,260 123,288 - | ~ ~ 









1937 -| 1,774,669 843,467 815,878 | | 10 | 71036. 
1938 - na. ie 613,099 "509,252 65 505 | 1,309 ke Baa, 
1939 -| 1,648,215 auegts , 092,579 670,199 EBS? sabs See | 3, 390: 
1943 = Nea. | VOLE Br é 547,026 515,817 = 2 idl 2 





1937 & | a2 i 29 | 
1939 — | aia / 25, 2.5: 22 : 
tie 4 E eave 2 we poe; 
1943 nae! oot | 414] AeA S - be | z 
} j z 


j { { | : ; . i 

iy Men's and women's seamless all-wool hosiery. In addition there was pro- 
duced in 1937 a total of 46,797 dozen pairs, valued at %152,843, of men's full- 
fashioned, athletic, and children's all-wool hasiery for which comparable 1939 
data are not availatle. Production of other hose whelly or in part of wool | 
(chiefly woolen bundle gocds) was reported in 1939 ag 1,034,051 dozen. pairs 
valued at $1,829,000; this did not include an indeterminate amoumt reported in 
"mixtures" (fiber not specified) cf which the total was large. 


2/ Hxports of wool Bes as “known te have been negligitle, are reported with 
exports of "wool knit goods, other than -ba Ps ty ue . 

3/ Free as an act of sepa eae ceive courtesy, 8,745 dozen pairs, valued at 
$29,395. 

4/5 Jalues cf imports are foreign (not duty-paid) values. 


Source: Official statistics of the U. 


S. Department of Commerce. 








Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
‘ negotiating 
Wen emeey im L945 country 
1930" Tate piece hi 
ParW 240d) 
Hose and half-hose, finished or 
unfinished, wholly or in chief o 
value of goat 
Valued at not more than $1.75: 7 
per“dngen pairs 22S 0ete see &/O¢ Lb. LO¢ 1b. UNITED KINGDOM 
+ 35% + 35% 
Valued at more than %1.75 but 
not more than $3 per dozen 
pairs ~---—-—-~—~—-—~—~——,-—--—~—- 50¢ 1b. 50¢ 1 do. 
+ 50% + 35% L/ 
Valued at more than #3 per 
dozen pairs ~-~ ——-—-———— 50¢ 1b, 50¢ 1b. do. 





+ 50% + 25% 1/ 


if Trade agreement with the United Kingdon, effective January 1939. 


Note.- The specific (cents 
compensatory for the duty on 
because these are assumed to 


The ad valorem equivalents of 


per pound) portion of the duty is intended to be 
raw wool and is less on the less expensive hose 


consist in part of 


the compound rates of 


classification ae given in the table at the end 


materials other than virgin tool. 
duty on imports in each v2lue 
the comment. 
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WOOL HOSIERY-Continued 


Commer’ 


Imports | cca cee omens consist. almost entirely of all-wool half-hose Lox 
“men. Most of. the “total . is. probably. full-~fashioned hosiery, although the propor~ 
27eion- of--seamless - (circularimit)~hosiery we g§ increasing in prewar years. in addi- 
tion to,the imports in paragré aph 1114(b), there sre comparatively small imports 
of embroidered wool hosiery under paragraph 1529(4 .)« Embroidered Rosdeey is con- 


“Bidered in another digest. y Nearing eT aoe ‘embroidery or lace." 


coon eo market for wool hosiery during an “extens sive - period was almost entirsly 
confined to (1) heavy.long hose to be worn with high boots » coarse wool sport — 
socks, and medium qualities of healf-hose, all of which mee supplied by a smail 
specialized domestic industry; cand to ee golf hose and fine full-fashioned dress 
socks, supplied chiefly by imports. _In the 1930's, however, with a declining style 
“interest in golf hose, there was an increasing demand for wool or part—wool ribbed 
and patterned seamless dress half=hose made on British, circular hosiery machines. 
“this market attracted. the attention of large domestic concerns engaged in manu- 
facturing cotton and rayon dres s half-hose, and they became the principal producers 


in the United States, using British machines and (later) similar machines manu- 
factured in this country. : 


we hE sone OOO Rectory milie in the United States, only a few make wool hosiery, 
and most, if not all, of these also make other hosiery,.for which thsre is a far 
greater demand, As compared with a total output in 1939 of 152 million dozen 
pairs, the production of nosiery: contsining rage was probably less than 5 million 
dozen, and the production of all-wool hosiery slightly over one-half million dozen. 
The all-wool hosiery produced in the United. Rybtas is almost entirely men's seam— 
less (circular-knit) hosiery. 

Imports have nearly all been from the United Kingdom. The production of wool 
hosiery there is large, emounting to nearly 14 million dozer pairs valued at 35 
million dollars in 1937, or between one-third and one-half of the total hosiery 
production. Prewar shipments to the United Statés were priced not far above 
the average of total production in the United Kingdom. Their average duty—paid 
value in-the United States was $4 a dozen pairs in 1937 and $4,600 in 1939, as 
compared with an average value at the mill of %3.10 and $3.55 for all-wool hosiery 
produced in the United States. A substantiai proportion of the hosiery received 
from the United Kingdom, however, had a foreign value of less than $1.75 per dozen 
pairs. Imports in. this category amounted to over one-half the total from the 
United Kingdom in the 3 years 1937~39 and had an average duty—paid value in the 
United States of $2.60 a dozen pairs, not including landing charges.. 


Wartime concentration of British textile manufacturing in a few plants and 
the consequent serious dislocation of regular production bore heavily upon the 
British knit—goods industry. . United States imports of wool hosiery from the 
United Kingdom dropped abruptly in 1943 and became almost nonexistent in 1944. 

As late ag December 1945, imports. had not been resumed in quantity. The United 
Kingdom, however, has the largest home murket for wool hosiery and for wool yarns 
and enjoys a world-wide prestige for its wool products. 


In 1944 Argentina began sending wool hosiery to the United States and in that 
and the following year was the principal source of the diminishing imports. The 
Argentine gouds have an average foreign valug of more than $10 per dozen pairs. 


The United States demand for wool hosiery in the past has fluctuated widely 
with style trends, Similar decided shifts may occur in the future and may obscure 
the effects of any duty changes on imports, The reduction in the.ad valorem part 
of the duty on the two higher value brackets by the trade agreement with the United 
Kingdom, effective January 1, 1939, was not reflected in any marked increase in - 
imports from that country, mis were in fact considerably smaller in 1939 than in 
1937% It may be that the disturbed economic conditions in the United sates sm in 
1939 prevented 4 greater increase in imports. . The increase in price.levels which 
has taxen place since 1939 is likely to bring most of the imports into the two 
higher value brackets, and it may be that under existing rates of duty the ratio of 
imports to domestic production in the postwar period will be somewhat hi gher than 
befere the ware 


WOOL HOSTERY—Con tinued 


Wool hosiery: United States imports for consumption, by import classes, 
by princinal sources, 1939 



































304 Cpecific 2Acd valorem: ra eR 
Import classes . wicks Sees enn Lncaia Sonn : Principal sources 
of the,, ¢ ot the > values 3 
: duty 2 duty : : en ae 
Per dozens Fer | ; Percent + 3 
Ee Peres 2 ond’: : ; 
: : : 4 : 
Valued ner dozen pairs te; : 2 
Not over $1.75 ——:; #1.03 : $0.78: +e% : $218,101:UNITED KINGDOM, 
: : : : ¢ $217,195 
Over #1.75 but not : ; : : ; 
OVER 9 eee! Die 8 | ENOL 2 Oy : 128,608:UNITED KINGDOM, 
3 : : : © $126,376 
Over 03 22 e= Pee Se Lakhs he > 345,3'70:UNITED KINGDOM, 
: : : : 3 *326,628 
: : : : : 


source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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a hes ; . Par. No. 1114(b) 
il slain Gye? & ; - UNITED KINGDOM 
m CHINA 
WOOL-GLOVES AND MITTENS .(NOT FMBROLDERED) 
_(Sée also: embroidered gloves,-par. 1529(a).) 


Stat. import ciusses (1939):- 3236.0, 3636.05, 3636.3, and 3636.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 193'7-39 and 1943 


Ay A, Sw. Ph Tiere eto cofisunption from—— © a aay 

Year | Production| Domestic | | Ra el che dike ksh Ne cee 
Ack A UNITED wane ‘ 

| exports | , att : is Japan |: CHINA. |. Norway 


ite init J countries : KINGDOM 

































| Guantity (dozen pairs) gion tatat th) ‘quay 
an ee ene WON Dahon ie Chika Ricnagl Magdhomh Loeniccoe Why outa 
199A irae, gous 197/704 93,398" shkO3,685°| 9 7286 | ;909 
1938 “y 620,000 Not 30,813" 6,285 13,692 | MOORS 972 
1939 "(ey vs | ices | (202934 6218 | 9,989; 7,820 | 615 
jaeee 2 able a es 936 3 ad deal - ee 
1943 Bee HOIGUAP CS hlsbaleeny rons 0968 pile aviesd) ey Yetolie, me | 
_ oR Value (dollars) ne hin’ tet ieee 
| Br et SE EE ES Se ee aes: te Raia CO ES Se eet eee ee eters 
; / i ' 
i937 - | 3,258,558 be | 380,344 | 53,329 | 232,608). ..2,667...] 11,466 
Pal task avails, | 999529 | 265309 | 28,420; 2,637 | 5, 628 
1939 = 3,687,628" | “anig 2/ |, 775,162 | 27912 V9! W .QOKTLS. A} oo2B76' 9 064,038 
1943 - |) nea. | | 4/29 832 ; 8,780 | . NOLES erm “he 





_ I/ ..Partly estimated by Tariff Commission. 
2/ Probably negligible. | * beth 
3/ Not. available. In 1945 production was 1,959,938 dozen pairs, of which: 

1,271,617. dozen pairs (498,997 dozen for Government. order) consisted of seamiess. 

and 085,321 dozen pairs consisted of seamed wool'vloves and mittens. The output: 

of seamed wool gloves and mittens in most years has been small. 
4/- Includes 1,447 dozen pairs valued at 16 thousand dollars imported from 

Mexico. ¥ a ; | 
5 Gloves valued at.not more than 41.75 per dozen pairs included on the basis 

of Auerican selling price. jas 
source: . Official statistics of the U. S. Department? of Commerce, except as-noted. 


Item | United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 

(ce. OF, as hated: country 
1930 rate 





Pape shiisipy: . | " 
Gloves and mittens end mittens, 
finished or unfinished, wholly 
or in chief value of. wool: 
Valued at not more than §1.75 
per dozen pairs — 
Knit i edn Gehan a tie at ke a LOw 1 Det 401 fa 50 


: : 35% ad val. 35% ad val.2/ CHINA 
SO I ee ae acme ane gree ato anaes 40; Lb.+ AOE a oat 
| 35% ad val. 35% ad val. do. 


Valued at more then fe but 
not more. than $3.50 per dozen 


paits -~-~-----------~-~------- 504% 1b.+ 50g 1b.+ , Rati 
pr 50% ad val. 50% ad val. UNITED «INGDOM 
Valued at more than $3.50 per } : 
dozen pairg -~----~------------ S00 Let 50¢ 1lb.t : 
50% ad val’, 40% ad ey tar do. 


is ad valorem rate changed fron,foreign value to "American, selling 
Sa regidential procianabions effective Moreh 1936, under section 330° 
of the Tariff. Act of 1930. 

2/ Trade agreement with- United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 

Note.— The cents—per—pound portion of the duty in the Tariff Act of 1930 was 
intended to be compensatory, for the duty on nee wool and wae 2oye ae e lope 
expensive articles because’ these were aSsumed to consist in part of materials 
other than virgin wool. The ad valorem equivalent of the coimpouna duty on 
imports in each value bracket in 1939 is given in the table at the end of the 
comnent. 


Be 


WOOL GLOVES AND MITTENS (NOT EMBROIDERED)—Continued 


Comment 
Wool gloves and mittens ure made directly from yarn by machine knitting, hand 
knitting, or crocheting; or they are cut-and-sewed from knit or baie faorics 
All of these types, if unembroidered, are dutiable under pariugraph DiAt bw If 
embroidered, they are dutiable instead at 90 percent ad yelorem tae paragraph 
1529(a). 


United States consumption of wool gloves declined ‘during a lO-year period to 

a low point of barely 275,000 dozen pairs in 1932; it neariy aoubled in 1932 

and thereafter advanced rapidiy to an average of 1 million dozen pairs in 

years 1935-39, The increase resulted from many cuuses. A succession ol churp, 

cold winters followed a series of mild ones; imyorts of Europeun cotton und tvatacr 
gloves diminished; domestic manufacturers of -wool gloves imported some British 
automatic machines; Americen machine makers ceveloped new ideas; and wool glove 

made in the United States improved in styie and quality. Beginning in 1935 . the 

.vailability of large quantities of HRI Riser: inexpensive gloves rrom the Far 
ast prabably contributea to the increase in total consumption. These gloves 

were usually less durable than the Slenise produced in the United Stutes una they 

required more frequent replacement, but they could be sola more easily in low 

price brackets, and they could be worn more comfortably in mild climates. 


ia) 


@ 


United States production 


United States production of wool gloves consists principaliy of the seamless 
type made direct from yarn on knitting machines. Most cf these gloves ure not 
embroidered, but a few are hand-embroidervd with simpie designs in the continental 
United States, and others are sent to Puerto Rico for more claborute ornamentation. 
Production of gloves cut-and—seamed oo purchused fabric'is small in most years, 
but in 1945, as a.result of the extraordinury stimulus given to tie production of 
all gloves. by military requirements, i became almost 700,000 dozen puirs, or 35 
percent of the totel production of wool knit gloves. 


The wool knit zglove.industry of the United States, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, is virtually confined to knitting mills making seamless gloves. There 
were 9 such mills in 1936, and nearly twice as many in 1946. They are mostly 
medium-size and smuli plants situated in small towns of the New York giove district 
‘and in Wisconsin, The newer coneerns are chiefly in Yonkers and Wew York City 
where several were established by Ruropean manufacturers who arrived in the United 
States shortly before Worla Wer il. A smals production aiso occurs in mills en- 
gauged principally in the manufacture of other kmit articles. 


Seamless wool-—glove makers purchase practically all of their yarn. With 
continued emphasis on style the tendency has been more anu more to supplant 
woolen with worsted yern, to improve the quality of worsted yarn employed, and 
even to venture into the use of high-priced cashmere, camel's hair, end ungora 
yarns. In keenly competitive markcts, however, such us prevaiica in the late 
1930s manufacturers may lower their foate by purchasing yarn spun in mixtures of 
woal and rayon staple fiber or other materisi less expensive than wool, 


Seamless wool glove equipment in the United Stutes consists chicfly of cir- 
Gular machines used to knit the cuff end nand ana of small "flat" machines to 
knit the thumb end fingers, Traditionaily, wool gloves heve « cuff knit in 
ribbed-stitch to fit the wrist snugly, » plain- or fency-stitch hund, and plain- 
stitch fingers, Only British "automatic" circular machines knit a true-ribbed 
cuff and a plain hand continuously on the sume machine, Americun circular machines, 
however, excel the British in patterning range. Many of the fingering machines 
are built in the glove mills, which maintain unusually lurge machine shops, Ideas 
orivinating in these shops have improved styling and heve contributed zreatly to 
making wool gloves fushioneble, 





if The term "gloves" is used in this digest to incluge mittens unless otherwise 
evident from the context, anc the term "embroidered" to cover ull types of orna- 
mentation described in paragraph 1529{a), 
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WOOL GLOVES AND MITTENS (NOT EMBROIDERED)-~Continued 


Domestic manufacturers, who, late in 1932, developed new and varied styles 
of gloves knit of worsted yarn, were the first to benefit from the increased con- 
sumption that followed. From 335,000 dozen pairs valued at $1,231,000 (93. 07 
per dozen pairs) in 1931, the total proauction of wool knit gloves increased to 
970,000. dozen pairs vaiued at $3,600,000 ($3.71 per dozen pairs) in 1935. In 
the next several years it declined somewha t in quantity, although not in Value, 
amounting to 814,000 dozen pairs valued at $3,658,000 ($4.53 per dozen pairs) in 
1939. Total production of seamless wool gloves and mittens increased “rom 
742,000 dozen pairs in 1937 to 792,000 dozen pairs in 1939, but the rise was 

utirely in mitten output (from 245,000 to 332,000 dozen pairs) and production 
of seamless gloves declined (from 476,000 to 459,000 dozen paris). Considerably 
more labor enters into knitting gloves thin mittens because of the separate 
overation required for each finger, and the higner ratio of labor to material costs 
in gloves than in mittens made aomestic manuracture of gloves more susceptible 
to competition from imports, 


During the war, there was a great increase in the production of wool gloves 
to meet the requirements of the armed services. In 1945 the output of seamless 
wool gloves (not including mittens) was $87,000 dozen pairs of which 462,000 
dozen pairs were made on Government order, Seumless mitten production was 
385,000 dozen pairs, The rise in semaless wool-glove production was confined 
to men's gioves; the production of women's end children's gioves Teli somewhat 
from the 1939 level, In the war years, plunt capacity was expanded by possibly 
20 to 25 percent because of the pressure of war orders, The ieather—palm 
Army glove (mostly seamless) which constituted the largest port of the service 
gloves, is too expensive for the civilisn market to absorb in the quantities 
required by the wartime Army. Seamless wooleglove manufacturers ure popes 
by limited flexibility in the use of their machinery. Demand for string gloves 
of cotton or rayon, the only other products of the glove machine, ig restricted 
by consumer preference for other types of cotton and rayon gloves. 


Imports—total 


Imports of wool gloves of all types (including embroidered) increased from 
85,000 dozen pairs, or about 20 percent of consumption in 1931, to 533,000 dozen 
pairs, or over 40 percent of consumption, in 1935. The increase of imports 
occurred almost entirely in knit gloves valued at not over 41.75 per dozen pairs, 

zarly all of which came from Japan. The duty on these gloves in paragraph 114(b) 
was increased in March 1936 py a Presidential proclamation basing the aud velorem 
rate on the American selling price, Total imports in 1936 were 616,000 dozen 
pairs of which more than one-half were received in the first 3 months of the year, 
Following increase in the duty, imports continued large, shifting from the category 
on which the duty had been increased to the classification for gloves valued over 
$1.75 per dozen pairs una to that (in paragrapn 1529(a)) for embroidered gloves, 
The addition of a few hand-made contrzsting stitches was sufficient to make the 
gloves dutiable as embroidered articles in paragraph 1529(a). Duty coilected on 
a dozen pairs of the low-priced gloves =t 90 percent ad velorem (the rate for 
embroidereu articles} was not much greater than that collected at the compound 
rates to which they had oe subjected (if urcibroidered) in pared graph 1il4(o) be— 
fore March 1936, and much less than the charge under paregreaph Lis (b) 3 when based 
on American selling price. Total imports in 1941 were 38 5.0 000 dozen pairs (98 
percent of which were embroidered) valued <t 445,000 (%1.16 per dozen pairs), 
chiefly from Chine. 


In 1939, the ad valorem portion of the duty in paragraph 1114(b) on wool gloves 
end mittens valued over $3.50 per dozen pairs was reduced in the trade agreement 
with the United Kingdon. Before the war, imports in this classification were 
small, but in 1945, as the result of higher prices, and the elimination of imports 
from the Far East, they became the bulk of the total (see table 1), 
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WOOL GLOVES AND MITTENS (NOT EMBROIDERED) —continued 


ais 
Pui 


Table 1.— Wool gloves and mittens: 
average, 1922-30 and specified yeors 


United States imports for con 
139. tO LORS 


aption, 








EG _. Not embroidered 


: Valued not over: : : : 
. \iarere ” e a, * ° 
& - ‘ Valued over $1.75 3 She, ne 
: $1.75 per dozen: a eas ae EM 2 anand 





per, dozen pairs 
























Period of year: airs ; 5, Nee) PRD, 93 oe ay 
: ; : Not over :Over $3.50:embroid-: ered SCR 
: Knit :Crocheted: $3. 30 dome per dozen: ered +:- : 
: Sagi :dozen LTS. at : : 
Annual average: H : : M 
Sept. 22, : : . : : : 
1922~June : ; Si : z 
ee Or) as 544349 : 149,019:2/ 4,467: 153,486 
Sh es a me : 503,146 : AD hod a) A ses 20s S208 
1936 ------- : Lee .857 : 73,517 >, 495,674: 119,713:2, 616,387 
1937 ------- Fa in 88h ee nrg RUGS ob shiarmemel synled Ls /VAsh 2005 80337 BAA EOT 
1939 ------- : LL 520s 1 Ours BSUS 20 I93Ai. PAe O20! (e005 124 
1940 -=-~--- : 250; Le ra key A BOS 7s S17 hOAe. Boy Tope 396 p02 7 
ge aco al ena be 2,106; 61,577: 63,603: 3,203: 66,886 
forded 
Annual average: . : : ; : 
Sept. 22, ; 4 . : ee : 
1922-June : : pes eae : 
17, 1930 ---: $153,747 ; ~1 91,300 2$345,115:5415,232:$360, 347 
1935 --~---- : 534,240 : 96,708 > 630,948: 157? (6319005 
Ll aemiage as Ogg. 00 Ls 222,639 : 591,999: 164,923: 756,922 
1937 -------: Or ike ry Mian as ies ae 3s 380.344: 289,130: 669,474 
1939 --~---~ : 42: 6,595: 33,520: 35,005. ~ 75,4622 260,336: B41, 498 
BD i as OR 6,253: ee gilded s 23,249: nd ast LO BLO G50 NBL 
RY Se ea ee 2, 6.543: 430,547: L6,0901+ 33,8092 279,899 
: Foreien unit value (7 
Annual average: : : : ; 
pept.?22; ; : : ; 


eo ee 


1922-June 


. to ' : ! 
2 OS 4. * 


17, 1930 ---: $1.62 : D302 ert eh oe Loy © NR Pe: 

1935 ------- : 1.06 : Sen5 : Reg ob- oe Pa BAPE 

1936 ---~~-- : soy : 32 : e109: gros yes 

1937 ------- tok) Or oo aE 2.68 : Zu 18 Bisel 1.94 

1939 ----+-~ 5 ous S28 14 a phi a ae Se Teper aa i HW dina t 

1940 -=-5--- BAe 43% ers 6.29: 2.86: ae ey Ne 

1945 4f'5/ —-: —: -: 52 ae Path (EOS eo Lomo. ‘Eat 
: / Dutiable under paragraph 1529(a) at 90 percent ad valorem. 

2/ Not separately reported before January 1, 1924. 

3f Knit gloves valued not over $1.75 per dozen pairs included on the basis of 
"American selling price" arter March 1936, . : 





Af Does not include articles imported duty-free for U. &. Government or 
act of international courtesy. 

5/ Preliminary. 

source: Official statistics of the U. 


S. Departinent of Comuerce. 
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WOOL GLOVES AND MITTENS (NOT EMBROIDERED)—-Continued 


the 


Foreign sources 


Over a period of years, several major shifts have occurred in the source of 
imports. ‘Until 1934 Germany @ nd Czechoslovakia supplied the bulk of the total. 
apun was the erie 21 source wuring most leter years until 1939 wnen China 
rankea Pits. In 1940 and 194i seventy to ninety percent of the entire quantity 
wee supclied by China. The United Kingdom has not been a major source of the 
combined imports, although it generaily has supplied most of tiose valued «et over 
33.50 per dozén pairs and it wag on this classilication oniy that a concession 
vas made in the trade azreement with that country in 1959. 


Cy 


Gloves imported from Japan were copies of Americen styles made by processes 
Similar to those used in the United States. Though principally init from good 
worsted yarn, a large proportion of the Japanese gloves, because of poor workman— 
ship or light weight, were below the quality of the yloves made. in the United 
States or of those immorted from other countries. Accordingly, they sold at 
lowex reteil prices. Imports from Jupan were unfavorably affected by the in- 
creose in the United States duty on the lower-priced gloves in 1936 and, suvse- 
quently, See Ta Zovernment restrictions on the use of woole 

Over 95 percent of the uLov yes received from China were embroide red. China 
remained the principal source of embroidered glove imports through 1941. Unlike 
the Japanese articles which they replaced, the embroidered gloves imported from 
China when this trade first became large were ugually hand-crocheted. Later 
machine-knit Chinese mittens and gloves, hund-embroidered with elaborate and 
carefully worked designs, became popular in tne United States. Because ,of the 
slow "fingering" process, more time was required to knit gloves then mittens. 
The Chinese, who at first had few muchinee, concentrated on: knitting mitte 
From available data it appears that Chinese production of wool gloves and eka 
of all kinds rose from 200,000 dozen pairs in 1938 to 500,000 dozen pairs in 1940. 
In this period Ghinese production of hana-made-made wool gloves and mittens de- 
clinec, anc production of those made on machines increased from 50,000 to 470,000 
dozen pairs. Machines on which the vloves were knit were inade in Shanghai. 
Although good Australian-wool yarn (spun in Shanghai) was used “in most*of the 
gloves and mittens, standards of working nship were often sacrificed to produce a 
eneap article. 


Many oi the gloves imported from the United Kinzdom were for men. they wer 
mostly valued above 3.50 per dozen pairs and included a substantial quantity kni 
in plain colors of fine camel's hair or cashmere yarns, with a prewar foreign 
value of $6 to #10 per dozen pairs. 


Rates of ‘duty 


Imports of wool knit gloves va ‘iued not over eie75 per dozen have virtually 
been excluded by’ action in 236 basing the ad valorem portion'of the duty on the 
tt > ae Co 10° 

American selling price" él defi ined in section 402(4) of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
At current wool prices, an estimated 60 percent of the gloves whieh entered under 
this classification in 1936 would, if ie in 1946, be entered under the 
classification for gioves valuea at more than $1.75 but not more than 3.50 per 
ie edad ait Landed costs would be less for gioves imported in the higher value 

racket (duty on foreign value basis) than for knit gloves in _ the lower value 
bracket (duty on "American selling price"), 
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WOOL GLOVES AND MITTENS (NOT EMBROIDERKED)-Continued 


As a result of competition from imported emoroidered «gloves, the kg 
Commission ordered an investigation in October 1936 which was delayed pencing a 
Customs case decision on the difinition cf embroidery. imports declined in 19 
and the Sod eee was caismissed. A new investigation was ordered by the 
Commission in October 1940, but because of abnormai conditions in the industry 
the inve eee ae was postponed in 1941 and dismissed in 1942. 


38 


Wool gloves and mittens (not embroidered): United States imports ors 
consumption, by kinds, by principal sources, 1939 anc 1940 





3 








: Specific 3 sa" valorem: ene 
Year and Kind : equivalent : equivalent: towed ; Principal sources 
sof the duty :of the auty: reas ; 
| Her .dosen : Fercent : $ 
> pairs : : : 
bere, : ; : - 
Value per dozen pairs ; : : : 
Not over $1.75 —- -: : : ‘ 
Knit 1/ Hee : %1.73 : 45 : 422: CHINA, $55; United 
; : 4 : Kinydom, $7. 
ee knit ---—----- ee Oe : 719 : 6,595: CHINA, BO, 595. 
er $1.75 not over ; 87 : &8 2 B355e0) Japan; als ,05; UNITED 
$3450. 3 : : ; KINGDOM, $7,077; China, 
: : ° ° we 9 74,0 ry 
Over $3.50 ~------—-; Sele : 53 + 2550052 UBLIED AINGLOM, $20,828; 
: ‘ : : Norway, 93,309; 
: : : ;. Switzerland, $1,775. 
1940 ; : ; : 
Value per dozen pairs ; : : $ 
Not over $1.75 - 2 : : : 
Knit 1/---—-——_—-: Read : 48 : 1,301: Japan, $699; CHINA, $44% 
Not knit 1/-—--- ~: 095 : 67 : 6,253: CHINA, (6,253. 
Over $1.75 not over ;: Less : 89 ¢ 18,141: Japan, $9,922; China, 
$3506 : : ; S aids DSF 
Over $3.50 —---~---——-; Bees : os : 2539249: UNITED KINGDOM, 319,414.76 








Value and ad valorem equivalent of the duty.based on American selling price. 
Source; Officiel staviistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
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Par. No. 1114(c) 
87 UNITED KINGDOM 


WOOL KNIT UNDERWEAR 


Stat. import classes (1939) § led end 3637.1 


United States*froduetion, exports, and imports, 1935, 1937-39 «nd 1943 















Imports for consumrtion from-- 













| Domestic 
{ 
j 


Year aye ee 
exports A pL UNITED repens 8! 
countries KINGDOM - 


Not 






| 9 82 
iea6 ee | ees 34 
ee be a . al H i ated 395 3k 
1939 able | able L/ |, 10,399 6,982 | 2,480 | 52] 315 
2.379 | 2 








i/ ‘Believed to have been negligible. 

py ee om : TPS 

2/ Free as an act of international courtesy 11,9382 pounds, valued at €14,853. 
3B/ Stutistics comparable with those for 1937 and 1939 are not available, 


if Census data do not show production of knit underwear according to materia). 
The value figures here given ere for one classification only, recorded as,. 
"Caccular-knit women's vests end pants--woollies," 

Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Dernartment of Commerce. 








Iten United states tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
Act. OL 1945 country 
1930 rate 








Par LLIA(¢) 
Knit underwear, finished or unfinished, 
wholly or incchief veime of woodlie 
Velued.at not more than €1.75 rer 


pound --——-——--=-- ge LOG LOG 
us : ee . wat a). 
30% + 30% i 
| ad val. ad val, otf, UNITED KINGDOM 
Valued at morc than’#1.75 per } 

round ~—~------L--—-~-—-+-----~---- 50¢ 50¢ 

, . Lb, + lb. + 
50% ; 30% 


ad vol... .ad val ive). do. 
if Bound in trade’ agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
2/ Trade agreement with Switzerland, effective February 1936. 

Note.- The srceific (cents per pound) rcortion of the cuty is intended to be 
comrensatory for the duty on raw wool an? is less on the less excensive garments 
because these arc assumed to consist in rart of materials other than virgin wool. 
The ad valorem ecuivelemtsof the compound rates of duty on imports in each value 
bracket are given in the table at the end of the comment. 


iw 
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ere 
WOOL KNIT UNDERWEAR—Ccontinued 


Comment 


Articles wholly or in chief value of wool have been of minor importance in 

the total United States consumption of knit underweer. Only a few manufoecturers 

specialize on wool knit underwear, end they, for the most part, make only all-— 

wool garments or garments containing a high percentage of wool. Production of 

wool-snd-cotton knit undervear having substantial cotton content occurs chiefly 
in cotton knit underwear mills. Some of the articles included in the production 
~-deta: given in the, above table were not in chief value of wool, but these were 
probably more then offset by others which should have been included but for which 
“séparate information was not available. Over a considerable period domestic 
production has tended to decline, although an intervel of unusual activity we 
experienced during the war as 42 re Bet of military orders. 


Prevar imports supplied a small pa aah (gerere liy tess than 5 percent) of the 
- ~imited demand for wool knit underwear They declined from an everage value of 
#81,000 a year under the Tariff Act of "1922 to an average of only #26,000 in 
1934-35... By. the Swiss trade : agreenent, effective February 1936, the 50-percent 
ad valorem rate on the higher value classifiéation was: reduced to 30 percent ad 
velorem. In 1937, a year of favorable business conditions, imports under both 
classifications increased. In. the two subsequent ee irs, however, total ennual 
imports Acetate to less then the average for the § years (1931-35) immediately 
- preceding the Swiss agreement. 


In 1939 imports valued above %1.75 a pound on the basis of rates cf duty 
then applicable had a duty—paid value of at least $2.78 a pound, or substantially 
above the average value of production in the United States, The market for im— 
ports in this value classification presumably will be considerably extended in the 
future, because of the higher general price rae which will shift many articles 
from the lower value bracket to the higher bracket on which the duty is lower. 


Wool knit underwear::.. United States imports for consumption, by value 
classes, with principal Sig L939 





2 Specific :Ad valorem: : ‘ 
sequivalent :equivalent: Total : 
Value class equity. ) sarees ieee Wi OL ea rinecivs a 
a te Gali OS abe anc nti: Principal sources 
: duty : duty : : 
> Perepound wiRerpeeit = 4 
Valued per pound: ; : ; ; 
Not more than $1.75: $0.25 : Aut : $3,814 : UNITED KINGDOM, $3,298 
, es dt ‘ = 2 pias! ry * 7 
More than $1.75 —=<% 155 : Ld 27,542 : UNITED KINGDOM, #151453 
: : : > Switzerland, $9,856 








Source? Official: stat istics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


89 Par. No. 1l14(d) 
WOOL KNIT HEADWEAR (EXCEPT INFANTS! HEADWEAR VALUED FRANCE 
ee 8 SAGs MORE PHAN: $2 PER POUND ED anes ba in aie 
(Seeswool Mit outerwear; pars*1lil4(a oh 
Stat. import classes (1939): 3637.4 and 3637.5 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1935, 1937-39, and 1943 


ae ee te ee ee 


















4? : Sigal Impot ‘ts for consumption i ler: 
en ieuesue to ee ee 
hits Year: a |: Me ee {United 


Czecho~ . ra 
Kingdom 


Production Eyl oes 
countries } slovakia | Runge Hee: 









































ta | 2h 79139 ir ae = “ei, 717 Lumevece. | « fee 

| ye ga Not eS Not: 145,673 a Oe a | 3, 582 @ 830 
1938 | avail- avetl= -"[". 88,025'|..55,197 | 31,284... lO ee 4 C0 
1939 °\] able’ |, ‘able ou. 100,282 | 66,544 | 29,391 | 1,876 | 365 
1943... | 12/35,878 | shame Te Li ees alt 
uth mek nee tee 4 Value (d jollars 3) 
4935 Sheet jad bal Seay nae LT, FES Oe ; pe 250856 3,803 
1937 2,854,040. Not 26 od 67,453 af 73,599 1°. 4,195 111,479 
1938 Viwtis. om avaii~ | G5 so01: | yo py 35,456 | oh? Ay he 
1939 3,559,917 | able VY | .95435 big | 1,966 | 1,715 
1943 Tees al Sf 65,19" Leal = 427 
1935 | $1.19 | 1.04 BL we pnile L 95 
5937 Not PO Ret Led | 87 ba 25 Pa 4.06 
1938 avail— avail- | 97 | 82 | ie LeQ 4.98 

1939 able able 395 4 SOT it -> 1.05 4.70 
1943 | Pees | hk ME GS iy aoe 

1/ Probably negligible. | 

2/ Includes 34,845 pounds, valued at $63,423, imported from Argentina. 

Source: Official Statistics of the U. S&S. Department of Commerce. 

Ttem United States tariff Proposed 
ee 4 negotiating 
pS ALS 194). country 

930 rate il ah i 9 
Par. 1114(d) Shiai ae 
Hats, bonnets, caps, berets, and 
Similar articles, knit or crocheted, 
finished or unfinished, wholly or 
in chief value of wool; 
Valued at not more than $2 per lb.: 
Not in part of wool felt ------ LLG Loy 0 LAG TB. FRANCE 
+ 45% eC ORNS 
ad val. ad vede=/ 
In part of wool felt -------- 44¢ lbv  .44t lb. ‘ do. 
+ 45% + 45% 
) ad neha af ad ey 
Valued at more than $2 per lb. 
(except infants! hats »bonnets , ¢ ie.) or. bs BOG aL. rer ee es ") 
te + 50% 
ad val.2/ ad val.2/ 
'3]/ Trade agreement with France, effective June 1936. . Reduced rate does not 
apy Ly to articles "in part of ool colt)" 4 which at the time the trade agreement 
was negotiated were classified in paragraph 1115/>); since 1938 pre eee ae 


a Ae : ; . s / 
have been !dutiablei under: paragraph l1l1li{d).., See : roothobe 2/ > 


~ 


'. : 2/. Before '1938 knit or. cro cheted wool hats, etc.."in part of sed felt" were 
“dutiable under. para agraph: LL15(b) of the ‘tariff acts; the rate in the 1930 act was 
40 cents per pound plug’ 75 percertt ad:velorem, plus 25 cents per article if pulled, 
stamped, blocked, or trimmed, ‘includ: ing finished - articles (reduced to 40 cents per 
pound plus: 55. percent ad valorem, pilus: 12s cents per article by Presid ential pro- 
-Glsmation urider* section 336, effective: April 1931) «- As'a result of the legisla- 
tive amendment of ‘paragraph 1125 (b). Stell these articles became dutiable under 
paragraph 1114(d). ye 
Note.- The I abl dea portion of the one is intended to be compensatory for 


the duty on raw wool. end: is: less on, the ERE expensive. patients bag aoe these are 
Weoumed es eohsist ra ‘part of materials other than virgin woo: “Hh he ad‘ va orem 


equivalent of the compound duty on imports in each value bra Tae in 1939 is given 
in the table at‘the end of the comment. 


3D 
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90. . 
WOOL KNIT HEADWEAR (EXCEPT INFANTS! HEADWEAR VALUED AT 
MOPE THAN $2 PER POUND)-Contimued 


pins ~ 


“The import aimed ie eet ond vonsidered here do not include infants' headwear 
valued at. more-than-$2~oer pound, which is dutiable at two different rates estab- 


“"Tished July 11, 1932, under: section 336 of the Tariff. Act of 1930. Stich headwear 
se soli ‘in the digest covering wool knit outerwear. 


wou “The tdomestic wool} nit SHedamees industry produces approximately 1, million 
-dozen units annually. l/ ‘Imports since the middle 1930's have been small relative 


to: domestic production, , In the years 1929-31, however , Basque-type berets, im- 


ported chiefly from Tendo achieved such popularity in the United States that - 
imports of: wool knit headwear during that. period totaled between $500,000 and 


$1,000, 00. amauaily in- foreign value. At the peak in 1931 impor s were estimated 
0 pees been about one-half miilion dozen pieces. With the passing of the fad for 
Basque-type. be erets,..imports of wool knit neadwear declined and Czechoslovakia re- 


“placed | France as the principal supplier. At the present time (June pOaRL the 
Basque-type beret aes to be attaining renewed populerity. 


--Prewar skiports jes wo 01 knit. headwear Noe ere greatly with changes in 
_demand for particular ‘styles. ‘The decline. which began in 1932 contimed after 
the rate enna in the French. trade agreement. 


seeey 


ca eee 
bee Sot 30 “ 


Wool knit or crocheted headwear: United States imports for consumption 
by value classes, with principal sources, 1939 








| 


Ad .valorem 








>. Specifier ss : : 
im 2. equivalent : equivalent : Total : 
Value class ‘ of the s of the - value ;. Principal sources 
: duty : duty = ; wen 
veneer pounG tae rercegy *"s : 
Value per pound: ; - : 
Not more than $2 i/ ~siSive BOTT wie pat 79 -: $88,561 Czechoslovakia, %59,434; 
: ; : : : FRANCE, $25,509; 
pace ba Sete! sly : : Japan, $1,966 
More than $2.---+--~-~ : A262 : 62 : 6,791 : FRANCE, $2,294; United 
seri “ ite : Kingdom, $1,694; 
: : : : Norway, 91,264 
“ee. : 4 : ; : i ou 
i/ This. Mae 3 does not include headwear in mee a wool-felt. Impdérts of wool 


knit or > headwear in part of wool felt, first reported in 1941, amounted 
ay year to 608 pounds, valued at $659, on which the duty was equivalent to 

reent ad valorem; imports not in part of wool felt in the same value class 
Booted to 47,401 pounds, valued at $45,008. 


30 
66 p 





‘The description . "knit" headwear is used throughout this discussion to include 
the complete tariff, description "knit or crocheted" headwear. — 
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@) 
WOOL KNIY OUL#RwiAR; EXCEPY HEADWEAR, HOSIERY, AND GLOVES Par. No. 
(Infants! wool knit. headwear valued over $2 per pound 1114(4) 
is included in this digest;. for. other :wool knit UNITED 
headwear in per. tli4(d)’ see separate digest) KINGDOM 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3637.2, 3637.3, 3637.7, 3637.83, and 3637.85 


» United. States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 










Imports for consumption from—- 











Doméstic 


beer i 114A UNTtED: 


| countries |. KINGDOM 


‘ . 

| Switzer— : 
trance tea 4 Belziun 
etal | land - 











Quantity: {1,000 pounds) 
i 





t 
mick Woe op nee 305 | La tee isis aie ee caret 
he avail- | anes pe 0 7 Lh | 5 6 
4 Z BY. 2 Hi he 2; aa e P 88 RF fe ! 7 | 8 ee 
1943 | 3 BoB.) Be By. | pee | oe 














LQ? [ y + fies’ 85 27 ! 30.02 | Ca ea at 4,640 p20 sd 

cry MOE be ae RS ae oe: 5 oe MS 4,680 2.38 

1939 | sete Bf | _irae | SeSh of -S.50 | 5.63 4.49 2.85 

1943 » ee: 00 66 | En 0" Ne eae Gee - 
(p tee ! 


1/ Total wool at wearing ayparel,, including bathing suits. 
-2/ Estimated at about 40 million pounds st a 80 million 
dollars in 1939. 


lend-lease. 7 

4/ Includes 37 thousend pounds velued at 64 thousand dollars free as.an act of 
international courtesy, p io from Canada. . 

5/ Based on gross shipping weight. of 

Source: Official Batt dase of "ine? Us. 8% Department of Commerce, except as noted. 





item United States tariff Proposed 
/ negotiating 
Bet. of 1945 country 
L930 rate | 


Pars DLE) 
. Outerwear and articles of all kinds, knit 
or crocheted, finished or unfinished, 
wholly or in chief value of wool, naa . 
not’ specially provided for: 
Infants! outerwear (except hats, bonnets,, 
caps, berets, and similar articles), |: 
DLO See SOnak G2 per pounds 


Made or cut from Jersey fabric Raby SOp ie. 60g lb... UNIVED KINGDOW 
“in plain, stitch on-e eir ular + 50%. : oh tebe agp wt 
3a ~ machine. | . a ad val. “ad logily Ay : 
ee eer tet es ee} De 6F hs Wet Ras Ce 
ce ee ee Ue es he eee ue. 
ad vai.‘ ‘ad var. 2/ 


See footnotes’ on following page. 


WOOL KNIT CUTERWEAR, EXCEPT HEADWEAR, HOS STERN, AND GLUVES-~Continued 





Item United States tariff © Proposed 
eet Sete tea aed i Syn iain etapa dane ~negotiating: - 
, Act of 1942 | country 
coo a Oe 





‘Outerwear: and articles of all kinds, * 
knit or crocheted,’ ete.—Con. : seit ba 
Infants! hats bonnets 3, caps, berets, 
and aqnttae articles of outer- 
wear, valued at more than $2 per 


pound: . 
Made or cut from jersey fabric knit 50f¢ lb. 50¢-15. “UNITED, KINGI 
. ; . . . 4 ‘ eyed 
in plain stitch on a circular + 50% +H) 25% 
machine. ae . . vine BO VOLs ~ ad val.= 
Other ~-~---------~---------~-----~--- S02 1b, BOS Tins do. 
Ta eee ee ee we + 50% , ie el ee 7 
ad val, adhe Lea! 
Other outerwear and articles (except 
hats, bonnets, caps, bderats, and 
Similar articles}: ; 
Valued at not more than $2 per | sala soit Paha Deeded yoy tte ne tome Oy 
pound, + 15% + 45% 
‘ i 4 os ad val. roe hen ty adeg 
Valued at more than $2 but x not more 50% Lb. SAY Lb ios 
aan SIRI Tals alles O02 bade ao. 
. than $5 pér pound ; : me 
#5 P + 50% + 10% 
ad*'val, ad ir, ha 
Valued at more than $5 per pound’ —— ae oe ane Go. 
¥ 
? i ag ot ; ad. << OQ? 3 
l/ Sec. 336, effective July 1932; rate bound in trade agreement-with the. 


United Kingdom, effective January i939. 

2/ Rate increased to 50 cents per pound and 75 percent under sec. 336, effec 
July 1932; reduced to 50 cents per pound and 50 percent in trade agreement ¥ 
the United Kingisom, effective January 1939. 

3/ Sec. 336, effective July 1932, 


Lf Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1929. 


or 
Ps 


Note.- The ad valorem equivalents of the compound rates of duty are given for 
infants! and other knit outerwear in the table at the end of the comment, 


Comment 


The wool knit or crocheted outerwear under consicerat 
variety of articles such as sweaters, baa sats, S) ae scarfs, dresses, 
suits, and infants! wear, Not incluaed but treated 1 pdm digests are ee 
wear (except infants! headwear valued over $2 per pound) in pavee raph 1114(d), 
outerwear ornamented with lace or embroidery (par. 1529(a)), and hosiery and 
gloves (pars. 1114(b) and 1529(a)). 


ion here ine ere a 
wis, 


ES. sey w 
oS) 


¥OoL knit outerwear is made from 4 wide range of woolen and worsted yarns 
and yarn mixtures such as wool-and-cotton and wool-and-rayon. Cashmere, the 
hair of the cashmere goat, is used in high-priced garments; Angora, the hair of 
the Angora rabbit, is used in women's anc in infants! garments and for trimmings. 
Garments may be made, by cutting and sewing, from wool fabrics knit in the piece; 
or they may be knit full—fashioned on fiat machines, knit on fuli-fnshioned 
machines, or knit by hand. Jersey fabric is used extensively for cut~-and-sewed 
outerwear, especially for children's and women's suits and dresses. Garments 
for children are frequently knit in straight selveged pieces which are assembled 
and seamed, 


D3 
WOOL KNIT OUTERWEAR, EXCEPT HEADWEAR, HOSIERY, AND GLOVES-Continued 


here are a number of more or less distinct branches of the wool knit outer-— 
wear industry in the United States. The main divisions are: (1) Men's and boys! 
wear, (2) women's and misses! wear, (3) infants! wear, and (4) headwear, Only a 
few mills make all of these various types. In each of the first three divisions 
there are further subdivisions according to quality ra aED Hs swall coneerns pre- 
dominate in the industry. Total domestic production of wool knit outerwear hag 
been estimated at approximately 80 million dollars in 1939. Sweaters represented 
the major portion of this output and bathing suits were next in imrortance; in 
some earlier years suits and dresses were more important then bativine suits in 
value of production. 


Imports of wool knit outerwear have ag Paw a wide variety of articies 
ranging in value from less than $1 to more than $40 per pound. imports of in- 
fants! wear valued at more than $2 per Seer have come chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, and have consisted largely of riobed knit suits for small boys, purl 
knit goods, and hand-knit articles for babies. Entries have been almost «entirely 
under the classification for outerwear other than jersey. Jersey fabric is pro- 
duced extensively in the United States and used for cut-—and-sewed outerwear, 


Imports (other than infants! wear) valued at more than $2 per pound have con- 
isted in large measure of expensive garments of distinctive types or qualities 
not made in the United States, The United Kingdom, by far the main sourcc, has 
supplied chiefly sweaters in staple styles, Imports from France have been more 
varied in style and type, largely women's and children's garments. austria, 4 
more important source of imports than France before 1938, supplied women's gar- 
ments, particularly sweaters, sweater blouses, and negligee articles. 





¢ 


in the group valued at not more then 2 
consistea of infants! hand crocheted sacoucs 
articles of simple workmanship, such as bed j 


per pound much of the importation has 
and bootees from Japan and other 
ackets, shoulderettes, and scarfs, 


Wool knit cr crocheted outerwear and other articles, n.s.p.f.: 
United States imports for consumption, by kinds, 
by principal sources, 1939 














:Equivalent ; : 
Kind rad valorem ; Total : Principal sceurces My 
so: the duty: value : 
Infants! outerwear valued : : : 
more than $2 per pound: : : 
(including headwear): : 3 : 
1 eee ene : $1,864 + UNITED KINGDOM, $1,597 
tii ete mailer 3 62 ; 69,924 : UNITED KINGDOM, $37,118; 
: : : Switzerland, $18,372; 
: : : France, $7,308 
Other outerwear and articles . : 
(excluding pera cane : : : 
Not more than $2 per lb. 3 78 : 50,939 : Japan, $16,909; UNITED KINGDOM 
Pe : ; : $15,669; Beigium, $9,817 
More than $2, not more : : : 
than $5 per pound ----: 55 : 173,383 : UNITED KINGDOM, $140,300; 
: : > Switzerland, $8,392, 
: : : France, $7,748 
More than $5 per pound : 35 ; 740,091 : UNITED KINGDOM, $681,785; France, 
: : : $31,170; Belgium, $11,469 





—_— - 


S-urce: Official statistics of the U. 5. Depertment of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 1115(a) 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Q! 
Fit 


WOOL WEARING APPAREL, NOT KNIT OR CROCHETED 


Stat. classes (1939): 3640.0, 3640.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


Imports for consumption from—— 
p 

















Produc— Domestic 
Veet fee oe | All .| UNITED [Poland and co ae 
we exports | countries | KINGDOM |" Danzig | Betetum | France 
quantity ( ounds) “Ad vy 
1937 oe | Faull ),362| 554,844 | 167,055 | 9,816 | 9,836 
1938 wei. te 362,5411 229,202 Boe | eben Cees 
(ene avail avail ct abe eat tsa Bs aE6 nee 
kc Ue aces mts nj 405s332| 310,547 | 53,076 |. 395799 | 13,028 
1943 2/ 390,975) 149,207 4. > 66. | ck. 








Value (dollars) 











1937 |950,050,000 586,777, 2,458,964,1, 795,561 | 261,229 BD el ety Fo 
1938 ns. 607,557| °1,140,688|- 797,465. 92,216 | 42,900 52,584 
1939 |900,000,000! 816,532! 2785288! 946,623 | 83,970 |) 63,374. -§. 56,111 
£003) ne, 3 204,834| 72,471 | 50 | = = 

}. | 

: Pats ‘ 

1/ Partially estimated by the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

2/ Includes 198,216 POPuas valued at $378,182, imported free from Canada as an 


act of international courtesy. 
3/ Includes wearing apr varel valued at sed rs) ,O91 exported under lend-lease. 
source: Official stutistics of the U. & Department of Commerce. 


Item >. eaged. States tariff e lf Proposed 
een fae negotiating 
Act of 1946 country 
1930 rater Bg 








Pars. bbl Sta) 
Wool wearing apparel not knit or 
crocheted (except hats and 
hat bodies): 


- Valued not over $4 per pound ~-— 33 1b. Sb iH 1b, UNITED KINGDOM 
: . a eae ey + 30% = 
Valued over $4 per pound -—---~-- ' 50¢ 1b. 50¢ Lb. ........ UNITED KINGDOM 
+ 50% + 30% 4 ths Br 


if The specific portion of the duties (33 and 50 cents per pound) is intended as 
compensatory for the duty on the raw material. 
2/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Note: For specific and ad valorem equivelents of the duties see table at end of 
digest. 
Comment 


Recorded factory production of wool. eines ie in the United States nor- 
mally is valued at 750 to 1,000 million dollars a year, of which approximately 
two-thirds is men's wear and one-third is women's wear. In addition there is a 
considerable unrecorded production by the custom tailoring industry and in the 
home. the apparel industry consumes most of the output of the domestic woolen 
and worsted industry, which industry in turn uses almost all of the wool grown in 
the United States as well as most of the wool imported. Principal items of pro- 
duction are men's and women's suits and coats. The wool apparel industry is 
largely concentrated in urban areas, especially in and around New York, Rochester, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles; it normally employs in the neighborhood 
of £00,000 to 225,000 persons. 


Wool wearing apparel has never been an important commodity in international 
commerce. One factor limiting United States import trade has been the element 
ot style. Moreover, in no other country has the factory production of wool gar- 
ments reached such enormous proportions as in the United States. In most foreign 


\O 
1 


~~ ~ WOOL WEARING APPAREL, NOT KNIT Of. CROCHETED-—Continued , 


countries before the war, wool garments were made chiefly by the custom: tailor or 
in the home, and consequently were not products for.international. trade. . Although 
factory production abroad was expanded during the war to provide militury cloth- 
ing, it-is doubtful. if foreign producers will be able to compete in styled | 
garments in this market even if duties:were much lower then at oresent. 


Prewar imports into the United Statesconsisted chiefly of men's and boys! over- 
coats from the United Kingdom, and women's model gowns from France. Coolie .ccats 
‘from Japan were ‘imported in considerable quantity. at. one time, but. their style 
vogue did not last long. 

The following table shows for 1939 the principal sources of imports, and the 
specific and ad valorem equivalents of the duty. . 


Wool. wearing apparel: .United States imports for consumption, 
and specific and ad valorem equivalents of the duty, 
by kinds, with princival sources, 1939 


em a rw ne ee 





: Specific : Ad valorem: 
sequivalent: ecquivaient: Total 


eo 








Kind : of the of the  « Walwe Principal sources 
: duty : duty : : 
iM@ReTpOUNCsure Cent, F : 
Wool wearing apparels: : : : : 
Valued not over ;: $1.01  : 45 24$910,627 : UNITED KINGDOM, $651,482; 
G4 per lb. : ; : : Poland and Danzig, $81,550; 
- : : : Belgium, $62,884 
Valued over $4 : Cant : ay : 367,661 : UNITED KINGDOM, $295,141; 
per 1b. : ‘ : : France, $33,011; 
: : : : Switzerland, $26,319 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Par. No. 1iL5(b) 


FRANCE 


LAIN Ut 










”~ % i \ | 
"OOL-PELT HATS 3 
Stat. import classes, £4929): 9639.3, 3639.5 
whe > hh, Se am Beate i 
United States’ production, exports, ani imports, 195 9739: em 1943 in oh 


Taports 





Dome Gal 0) 2 be eo, nt cn Me atts oes 

BO CS act dean) Abake sam aac if, ese lanall din doe ky Switzer- 
’ A F Je Nov ut a eh oh A 4 s eae V re : e . 

countvLes 






kan, 7 








ces € HAA é 


hey Be 
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iD» é 
re 
a te me 











Ae tek ayer ie > ” ‘} Se OR, Oa AES 5 ae a 
vool-Telt iota ance: eo complete sin: plants: maul t. 





, mente and boys! wi ; 

Sree taten et PR OPE a BI a ek PN Ri aay Ne dae ee ee ee ee a 7 pe Sa 

o/ Tabludes 12 valiiee at $1.00 from Sweden,:3 valued at $90 from Mexico,. and 
102 valued at 235 from Uruguay. 


- : tua ae ae : Se fet en: ge aera: Vc: AR aan 
S9Uures 3 1G Aide i heial SUa tis b Lea Gia Gier we ao. pe CALs tment of’ Commerce. 





: : " Pees oe ee ON te ete PAE eee Ce eee | 
Loem United Ctaes. tarifs Reeren 
oneness eeeee ccene aiereity mean a pe napa a Se A ne gg en a 


AGE rtiating 





Act of 1945 country 
; 1930 rate 
ey ext Pk 
Par. LEP (5) Le 4, 
BR seid - hoots tor MS, a na ehiares for : : re ee ie 
« - r- -3 Me Cnet | he re! M Oo 2 Eh? 9 9 S j ri ah : 


a: 
ots, bonnets, carpe, berets; 
gimiler aol at out aes er iy 
Yolue. of wool Dut not. kiero? 
eted nor made in chief value of 
knit, crocheted, or woven meterial, 
f blosked, or trimmed (including 
I ats, bonnets, cars, berets, 
| gimilar articles): 
Valued at not more then @le per 
AO BON, mae ee oe L0¢ 1b. 
ee +, L Keg + 
u as ‘ 


pen 
*, . =H 
“3 


aL ap ye . ; IMnym 
pais rh Gch e see FR! ICk 


beh ick cho mIU CATON tL in, DO Tests st rinntnttnsrrcrarermesnaetonnminsan ; 
VAOZOYL mem ee a YO | BAe )ib, 
Ips e + 40G + 
fe ” te 2 Be or, é dG. 
OBI AEE « : Pata se 


Vy Reduced to this rate effective eee 1931 4inder section he of the aril f 
oy of 1930 SY Sad : ac! 

‘Reduced to 40¢ Lb 5 

a the Tariff Act of 1930, and furt! 


F ¢ ; 3 } : al a, fale “ e ) (73, 5 re : 
. #5544 12s¢ eachteffedtive “At asset £931 ae ee section 336 
s , 


“ the rate here given effective 


Jonuzry 1939. uader the trade agreement with the Ee (ingdom.:. 
Note.- The ac yelorem equivelents of the dutiés in 1939 are given in.ihe table at 
tac end of tho comment. 


ay 
WOOL-FELT HATS—-—Continued 


Comment 


Wool-feit hats are made from wool noils 2nd © small admixture of raw wool. 
They are designed for an inexpensive trade as compared with the somewhat larger 
y 
supe ly of the hiphernpunan’ fur felt hats. 


_. Hats which have been blocked or trimmed (finished hats), represent a minor 
part of the totel imports of wool-felt hats, the imrorts of unfinished hats being 
many times lar eee The seinen age hats. consist largely of hat bodies most of 
which are used for making women's and children's -hats, --- 


The duty on imports of finished hats is slightly highcr than the rete (40¢ 
lb. plus 55%) on hats "not rulled, stamped, blocked, or trimmed," of which the 
imrorts (chicfly from Italy and Jaran) were {797,000 in 1939. 


The imports of finished wool+felt hats are mainly for men and boys, and are 
very small comparcd with dumestie sroduction and exports. In the past, imported 
hats have sold on the average at somewhat higher rrices than similer hats produced 
here. As comrared with an average value of 70 cents each for men's wool-felt 

ats produced in this country, the total imports in 1939 had an average duty-raid 

value ot 85 cents each. The greater cart of the imports in that year, however, 
consisted of hate valued at not more than #1 each (512 rer dozen) and for these, 
the Saphe. duty-paid value was 60 cents each, or low enough to permit sale at 
crices close to the everage for men's wool-felt hats produced here. (Imports in 
1939 by value brackets, by rrinciral scurces are shown in the table below,) 


The totel 
sists fr the mos 
cea women's hats. 

jaape earners in this i 
of troducts to 16,010,000. 


roduction of the wool-felt hat industry in the United States con- 
bodies sold as such cstablishments for conversion 
us recorded 12 establishments with 4,421 
amounted to $4,210,000 and the totel value 


It is imrossible to cetermine whether the reduction in duty on wcol-felt 
hats, valued at more than %12 per dozen, made in the trade agreement with the 
United Kingdom (effective January 1, 1939) hed any effect on the imports of that 
year. It may be presumed that if eng reduced ren remains in effect after the 
wer, the imrorts of hats under this value bracket will, on the average, be some- 

what greater than under the rate previously in effect. 


Wool-felt hats blocked, trimmed, or finished: United ste tes imports for 
consumption, by value’ brackets, with princiral sources, 1939 











:. Ad valorem ; Ae. 
Value bracket : equivalent bisleaion H Princical sources 
¢ off tre aucys value , 
¢ . Percent : 
= 3 
Velued at not more than $12 rer : : ; 
OE Re ee OE A EN 122 2: $1,089 : Italy, $381; Switzerland, 
: : : $332; FRANCE, $40 
Valued at more than #12 rer : : . 
dozen ~--————-—--~--—-+~---~---- : 47 : 777 : FRANCE, $485; United 
: ~ : Kingdom, $162 
2 : : 


Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Derartinent of Commerce. 


Par. No. 1101(b) 
98 CHINA 


CAMEL HAIR (FREE UNDER BOND) 
Stat. import classes-(1939)s 3510.01, 3512.01, "9512.11, 3511.21, 3511.31 


Unitea States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 .and 1943 





a2 - it, teneblt DORs for consumrtion from-~ 
Mae a. Domestic }—— Cae 

Lear’ Production |. Be aes S, MAR: | 3 ies ade 

Designs shit oo eran #7 ind a 
fe yeh pe Onnns ies an a: Diy ore 








., Quantity. { (1, 006 pounds~-actusl weight) 
i ; “4 


1937) ——— 
50 
4999) --— 


29A3 mo 


1937 ---- 

1938 ---- 

Ss A> eee 

LS Fe ate 
a/-Less then 500... 

2/ Imported -from Iran. : 

Source: Official statistics ofthe U..S.. Department of Commerce. 

















Item : Se . ‘United Stetes tariff eon Proposed 
: Se. We Bo Rs negotiating ° 
Act. of 194500 country 
Lux - 1930 rate . . Z: 
Par. 1101 (b). - Sh pak eNO. a vin Muti Ri ich ty: RT: Se 
Camel hair. entered under bond ~ age. 4 : OR gone 
for use in the manufacture. saath aba eintiia Siege 
of press cloth, belting, etc. --- Free | PSS tor Oe PP CHINE 
mY Comment 


Camel hair is entered free funder bond) for use almost entirely in fress clot 
and weather resistant belting. Such entries consist, so far as possible, of the 
outer or coarse "beard" hair, the soft undergrowth being combed out and sold as 
noils to manufacturers of apparel fabrics. For many years prior to the war China 
was the eeerrat source Serre control of Chinese ports by the Jaranese after 
1937.. Owing largely to shortage of shipping, imports were greatly curtailed dur- 
ing the war, and in 1943 ahieleg were made only from Iran. 


CARPET WOOLS al Lyeost OTHER 7 bebe NOT FIN#R THAN 40¢, FRoo UNDER BOND 
FOR ME Pa » INTO SPECI FIE 0 sh TICLs , "CARPET" * WOOL) —Continued 


ie 


ae | ¢ 


7 


Until: the trade. routes: fron Chins were “elosed py the Japanese.in. 1937, China 
was usually the chief source of United States imports, usualiy followed by 
Argentina, ‘India, : and -the Uni = Kingdom.in the ah named. ° lrag, Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine and - Syria, Eire, New Zealand, and France also supplied significant 
quantities and relatively awa entries were made from a ccngiderable number of 
other countries _. After 1937, which was more representative of prewar imports 
than 1938 or 1939, China became a comparatively unimportant scurce, and Argentina, 
Incia, a and Iraq becaine. ‘more important than formerly. All imports were curtailed 
greatly Juring the war, as exempli fied by entries in 1943, largely because of 
shortage of shipping space. | 


The following tabulation shows duty-free entries of ea nomine or true carp 
(unimproved) wools, and improved weols not finer than 40s, frem the 6 principal 
suppliers in 1937 and 1939; in trousands of pounds. ee ae 


Carpet wools: Cuty-free imports by principsl sources, 1937 and 1939 
i i y ’ 

















Ber cae a 4937 9e 
Country :True Barpet 2: Othem of Tota @. Driteeus Other if ol OTE 
; wools s wools 33 : seitnetauan tee wools 

Argentina —-—-——-—-: 38,126 =: 2,125 : 40,251 : hes Ted, & 25 FD 2 455199 
China ------------- > WO epews Bade 27,56). ¢ 2y273 2 hos” 25310 
ces t “Eiger eee OTe OF 36,701. £ Teo Siees 
Vie beakansdom ——~ { 10,24 3002 ...105e_ieo, Ws : 8,819.3 no." 6.817 
New Zealand /-——--: ff 27 ,993 + 17,993 : - 39,219 + 9522 
Iraq --------—-----~- ‘ Os 600 &. 3: = 8,600: 10,509 -— : 10,509 


6 : @ 
Total, all countries: 146,520 220,911 %166,431 %y433@;303 »9:13i,071 143 BR 








iv The bulk of the entries from New Zealand were classed: as true carpet vools, 
although there is no production of unimoroved wools in New Zealand, 
Sources Official statistics of the U. S. Deaprtment of Commerce. 


Par. No. 1201 (b) 
100 INDIA 
CARPET WOOLS AND ALL OTH'H ip ene NOT | FING? THAN 40s, FREE UNDER BOND 
FOR MANUFACTURE INTO SPECIFIED ARTI CLS ("CARPET" FOOL) 


Stat. import classes (1939): 3501.01-3502 ,31 and 2506,01-3509.31 (15 classes) 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


















ey ke nd 


‘ Imports for consumption from-- 
Y Product Domestic ee a ee eee 
ear roduction 4 ; 
eEXPorus > / New | 
re! entins | IND h =e Ch in 
countries! ATeentine | I E 17 | China 


ee a ee Ba ek —- 





Quantity (1,000 pounds, actual weight) 


1937 - N lea" 40,251 % 25,073 115992 | Bi, ek 
1938 - 0 EU 70,021 | 25,040 14,198 2804 - | Pabea 
1939 - NE AR 5 A RA 493 34,005 9,219 | 2,311 
1949 = L a0 4 3 | 296 








ay Includes Burms in 1937. 
2/ Less than 500. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 8. Department of Commerce 











Ttem United States teriff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Par. 1101 (b) 

Donskoi, Smyrna, Cordova, etc.3 
Similar woois without merino 
or English blood; and all 
other wools not finer than 40s; 
ail the foregoing when entered 
or withdrayvm from warehouse, 
under pond and used in the 
manufacture of press cloth, 
camel's hair belting, knit or 
felt boots, heavy pulled 
lumbermen's socks, rugs, 
carcets, or any other floor ; 
coverings ~-+--------------------— Free 1 Pree INDIA 

ag Free entry status bound in trade agreement with Argentine, effective November 

1941. 


Conraent 


There is no United States production of carpet wools, eside from a very limited 
output on one or two Indian reservations where the wool is rrocesse’d by the Indians 
into blankets chiefly for the tourist trade. The United States production of im- 
proved wools not finer than..40s amounts to about 0.5 percent of the total domestic 
output. These coarse improved wools have substantizl crice support from the .iuties 
on like wools if used in the production of blankets, arrarel, etc., and are too high 
in rrice to ¢ermit their use by domestic carpet mills.in competition with similar 
wools importec duty-free under bond. The entire United States consumction of curret 
and other woois not finer than 40s in the specified uses for which entry is made 
duty-free (under bond) is, therefore, surprlied by imports. 
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Par. Nos. 1116, 1117 
CHINA 

101 FRANCE, BELGIUM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
UNITED KINGDOM 

WOOL CARPETS AND RUGS (SUMMARY DIGEST) 
(Separate digests follow on the various types of carpets and 
rugs under consideration) 


Stat. import. classes (1939 yom 3660.0, 3661.0, 3661.1, 367,01, 367.02, 367.03, 


eascraas TROTARA RTA 5s GO7.11, 367.12, 367.13, 367.14, 
ie tesla 367.15, 367.23, 367.52, 367.53, 307.565 °367. 57 


dome oe 


United States production, exports, and imnorts, 1937-39 anc 1943 



































¢ \ C i : M 
eae 9: RRL PORE Ll 
? ae % ; : - : a) IETS, ae nS 
Y ere | Domestic |__ Imports for consumption ae ee 
ear} Procuetion : * 
pare exports | ° + all | ‘ | . | ye ae 
ee ‘ountries |. +74 | _ CHINA. | Belgiun. j:.., dnete 


Quantity (1,009 square Seed 



























1937 4 65,346 |. 19 | 1,708 "| “299 | 

RSsgeN: Femmmatten lis awl OS | sls OM oni ee 

1939 -- 61,864 99 ibe PS: 2 ee mr i 1 47OQ ts 

1943 | nea. |. 256 153. 7h Sh kk ae 2 
imme pike dae oe ee 

mn Yalue (1,000 dollars) 

1937 --| 149,899 laa 319 5,591 | 2,679 869 

193 ey tisas, b) 329 3,669" | “1,948 | =: 603 

We nies) Ano 90 “y994 7 OTS” 9. . 





(A 2 SEN op ee ae 
1/ By principal sources. Imports from proposed negotiating vain beae S are shown 
in the accompanying detailed digests. 











2/ Includes imports from Burma. oe 
Source: eee rl statistics of the 1. S. A eas of Commerce. 
“Ttew | aN ar ae United States tariff 
Act ‘of pid 1945 
1930 EEO ke los at ala ot ae Tae ela eee 





‘Orie eet. anc cther carpe ts, rugs, 56 yer s ccna Oe Per. Sas fGs 4 Ne coe 








and mats, not made on & power- but ‘not les but not less 
Sagal apa poten manor ar nen 45% ad sats BPD 220% ad 
Par.- 1226(b). a, te fone wit. Po oh ed i cdkae as Cae. i oe 
Carpets, ‘rugs, ‘and meee of: oriental. iA Bia dihacniaiete! Bu, Sry: 
weave, produgad: OY, a," power-driven ots ade pet A age ik 
Loom ie he ee ve oehOE ute val UNIT! aD.  KIGTO 
Pe ge eretes carpets, rugs . *Y; me eS {eon 
‘and ne 4, penitence aks ote BC Ved es 40% ad val .2/ Bo. 

; OR, MNS. An Dt vob Rian. Yak Kame ate wins ACRECHOGLAV ERTS 
Par. ies. RAR: SERRE RSH. a kom betints pay SE oe a: RPE ean tne hip 
Axminster, Wilton, Brussels, velvet,.. . ey ebderina  biemet Gutiiee <ae 

and tapestry, and ‘similar heat sig. me él ‘fudiel Paballely 
rugs, and mates Poe | BUSTA Ge teticie di ec 
Valucé not‘ over ‘40¢. per sq. Pie i. Of; coit'pabom Mee ant cou 
Wilton” ais seeeearony ec acwivaty of. weed 0b ad wal. CZK {CHOSTO' JAKIA 
Gther sees ree 0% ad rely, 4.0% ad val... FRANCE, BELGIUM 
na es over sae oer pi ft. ogee ad val. 40%'ad val 2/oNr te BD KINGDOM 
“Ingrain ca erpetss rugs; and mats.----25% ad val. ~ AAD ead Vale Hot under :- 
RENE Ah SRS. By | pi beeen Ld ore aor 
sls | vi aah saat ‘i. Lom proposed 


nee eo tia an ON e- 
Continued on following page 
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“WOOL CARPETS aND RUGS (SUMMARY ~DIGEST) i; ~‘ Continued’ 





| Toews. cece. ee a Unitec State es tariff °°. °° * “Proposed: 
ie Ee dee | negotiating 








Act of ome 1945 country 
1930 rate 





Per. 1117(c)2: 
_ All other floor covering IS inelud- 


ing ae ong. STUBEETS Ns 8. pef.: 


. Mohai f ' ah a gs 
, mes Boinda not over 409. per Sq. ‘ft. 508 ad val. 30% ac val. ie ‘UNTTAD KINGDOM 


Valusa over “LOy per sq. ft.--- — 60% ad val. — L0% ad vai £/ Do. 
ofall ' . heer YE Y Sane PY. 
Valued not over Ady per s «. £ts 30%° ad, val. 30% 2d val. CHINA 
Valued over 4Oy per? sq. ss —— 60% ad val. hee OTR: Yee ADepieines 
a/ Trade agreement! with Iran ,¢f fective June 19443; previously reduced to 30 cents 


par ‘square foot, but not cdl then 45 percent ad valorem. ‘In trade agreement with 
Turkey, effective May 1939. q | ‘a } 
2/ Trade agreement with the United’ Kingdom, éheetave January 1939. sis 
ae Trade agreénent with the tnited Kingdom, effective January 1939; previously 
specified ot the same rate in trade agreement with Czechoslovakia, effective | 
April 1938 ‘to April ioe. ae cee 
4/. Bound in trace agreement with Cauchoslovakia, effe otive: April 19 938° to 
et iy lee 5 i 
Note.- The ac valorem equivalent of the du ties in paragraph 1116(a) for 1939" 
gin el Mas: teas Fee Shai . 


ba BL ww erm we ‘= 2 Saeco = Set alias a 


Comment 


Total imports of wool carpets and rugs customarily represent 3 to 4 rereent by 
quantity...and a somewhat greater proportion -by value of the sutiply of wool esarpets 
and rugs.in. the United States. The imports are chiefly Oriental and other hand- 
ienicalieaes drigrets-and Nimdah roped ke under par. 1117(c)) from Britich 
India; and nedkéd rugs (alto: dtitiable thier. furs: 1LLi7-c) from China and Japan, 
Tinports* vlso-inelade e- ome liek. quanti ties ee ee tle ls ade she bac Furchese + 


There is no production ‘in the United States of hand=knottes woot. rugs, oF of wool 
druggets or Numdah rugs.-: ‘Imported hand-made rugs are customarily sold in this 
country at prices considerably above those of the machine-made rugs procuced: here. 
Wool druggets, Numdah and imported hooked rugs are low-priced floor coveri ngs 
used principally in summer homes and bedrooms; they compete indirectly, if at «ll, 
with the large coméstic production of machine-made noch. campaleuane, FUCS« 


Production in the United States: consists principal Ly. of..machine-anie ax vinster, 
velvet and Wilton rugs, with smaller ouantities of chenille and Smyrn: ruvzs. The 
small imports of rugs similar to those manufactured in this country eome from 
Europe. Machine-made carpeting procuced end used in purope does not differ 
greatly from that manufactured in the United States with regard to construction, 
but differs somewhat with regard to design. The Kuronean manufacturer does not 
confine himself to mass procuction to such an extent.as the American producer and 
so is able to supply specialties in.unusual colors and- sentinel , Which. may be made 
up for a gis i order. 5 Dh seen eenene noe Cen TN 


The United Btekes wool carpet and rug industry is located principally in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In 1939 it consisted of 43 weaving establish- 
ments and-18 woolen and worsted yarn plants employing altogether approximately. 
29,000 wage earners. Four large concerns are reported to account for about 75 
pereany oF the total production. 
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WOOL CARPETS AND RUGS (SUMMARY DIGEST) ~ Continued 


During World War TI, as curing World war I, carpet and rug manufacturers in 
the United States were engaged principally in the production of wool blankets and 
cotton duck for military rurposes. Production of floor coverings curing the war 
was about 25 percent or the normal cutrut. At the present time stocks are 
negligible, mest homes are in need of replacements, and large additional require-— 
ments are anticipated for outfitting new homes. 


wt WS 


Q 


Wool carpets and rugs: United Strtes imports for consumption, 
by .kinds, with principal sources, 1939 


























Par. 3 Kind ; fotal , Principal sources 
4 frees oe 
1116 ; Oriental and other caryets, :.._. : 
(a) : Tugs, and mats not made on ; : 
2 a power-driven loom --—---—-3$2,577,2$1 : Iran, %2,009,425; Chinn, #334,152 
1216 :Carpets, rugs, and mats of : 4 
(6) : oriental weave, produced ons = 
: a power-driven loom ——— 3 4,141 : France, $1,765; UNITED KINGDOM, 
: Chenille-Axminster carpets, : ) iy toy 
: rugs, end mats ----------—; 25,569 : UNITED KINGDOM, $23,101; CZECHO- 
: ; : SLOVAKIA, none. 
1117 : Axminster, Wilton, Brussels,;: 
(a) : velvet and tapestry, and ‘ $ 
; Similar carpets, rugs, and : : 
$ mats: z : 
: Valued not over 40¢ per 33 : 
: ee ss ; : 
: Wilton ------------~-——-; 212,002 : Belgium, $83,199; France, $81,919; 
: : =: CZECHOSLOVAKIA, $12,927 
: Other —-—----~----—- ———=-3; 720,532 : BELGIUM, $488,407; FRANCE, $165,404; 
: Valued over 40% per sqy.ft.: 8,256 : Belgium, $3,042; France, $2,975; 
: : : UNITED KINGDOM, 1,276 
1117 : Ingrain carpets, rugs, and : : 
(b) : mats ---------------~-—--~- - 3 
Burs: lk ouner floor coverings, < - 
(cs) -:. including mats and drug= .: ; 
oped, .Seiped.t ; : 
3 Mohair: : : 
: Valued not over AO’ per 3: : 
- sq. ft. —- --~ : 80,260 : UNITED KINGDOM, $50,533; 
: : : India, $23,411 
: Yolued over 40¢ per “ts $ 
: sy. ft, ——-------—_-—-: 296 : UNITED KINGDOM, $157; Italy, #139 
2 Others : H 
: Valuec not over 40¢ per 3: 3 
sq. ft. — ——-: 912,563 : CHINA, $367,721; India, $351,653 
: Valued over 40g per sq. 3 : 
: ft. ---- —— ; 6,561 : Canada, $4,265; CHINA, $1,755. 


Source: Oiticial @tatistics of the U. Ss. Department of Commerce. 
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Par. No. 1116(a) 
1Glet CHINA 


t 
; 


“ORTENTAL BOGS 


Fa 7 Sry 
diferh, 
dagnbeanneardieete. 


Stut. import class (1939); 3660.9 


1 


United States rroduction, exports, and im sorts, 1937-39 and 1943 





Ene AY Rae Tmpor'ts, for’ consumption from—— 
Year Production - Deses tro 3 ae ae ae 
4 exports ~ All eeu a Gada alate cH Tee ea 

+p COUNTTZES | eG eS payin * : a 


Quantity! (square yards). 





; cer rers 
mo? 





1937 IN N 464,413) .299,166} 102,599 | 6,671 10,110 
1938 i OS 0 20,020) 207,057) 64.110 | 3s 319 2,525 
1939 N N 361, 389. “267,076 G3 029 6,585 
1943 neal er: B| 4 greys inley eae Thy: 300 793 | a 225 


1937 
19036 
A ie, 
19L3 

1/ Includes 4,160 square yards, valned at $29,498 from Mexico, and 4,223 square 
Gende, valued at 425,890 from Turkey. 


bee cate J 
Source: Official statistics of the U. & Department of Commerce. 


45042, 550 
2,650,424 
a So a 237 
1/829,771 

















[tem United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
ACh of LOL country 








Or ient te Vien aneneie Savonnerie, 
justin, and other carpets, 
rugs, and mats, not made on 
a i ae Looms tlain or 
figured, whether woven as 
ee carpets, “rugs, or 
mats, or in rolls of: any 


width --------------------- 50¢ sq.ft. Cor SG.2 te 
but not less but not less 
then 45% ad than 223% ad 
valorem valorem =/ CHINA 
nes Trade agreement with Iran, effective June 1944; rate previously reluced to 30 


cents rer square foot but not less than 45 cercent ad valorem, purusuant to the 


Turkish trade agreement, effective May 1939. 

Note.-— The ad velorem Sclanel dee of the «uty in 1939 (cartly at the reduced oe 
of he Turkish agreement) was 51 anaes in 1943 (uncer the Turkish agreemen 
rate 47 cercent, and in 1945,(after the further reduction by the Iran abpecaent e 
ek veier 


ro 
ORLENTA L RUCGS—Continued 


Comment 


Bandgne. carpets and rugs are not produced on a commercial scale in the 
_United States, ue h floor coverings include ‘the oriental or hand-made knotted- 


Stes a seapiyin 


_ Pile GEE tad," te a Tess extenty: -European hand-tufted carpetings of wool or other 
material,./ Tran ind @hin 1a are uke principal sources cf United States imports. 


“Sungecuent: te. 1930, the introduction of ‘washed. machine-made rugs of domestic 
manufacture (so-called American “orientals);° together with-higher duties andthe 
t 


j 


a 
depression, resulted . ae Severe. decline in-imports. average annual impor rts in 
the ddcade: 1931-40 were 1 ess’ than one- ~thire as great in quantity as.in the period 
eerie jy | eas ape: | Pees 

Luvorted hand-maite rugs compete only indirectly with ape machine—made 
“Garpets 2no- PUES © st nearlv direct ccmpetition is with the domestic 


a had Sts Jtéé production of which mates te million 
23 -Mealued at 7 million dollars in 193 396 

In recent pre-war yeare the imports of oriental rugs were affected by the 
“trend, in interior decorating, tovard colored walls and modern furnituré, with 
‘which solid-color rugs in pastel shaded were used. During and gince the war a 
“decisive factor-has.been the limited supplies ‘abroad. 


Par. No. 1116 (b) 
106 UNITED KINGDOM 
CARPETS, RUGS, AND MATS, OF ORIENTAL 
WRAVE OR WEAVES, | MADE ON A POWER-DRIVEN LOOM 
(See general statement on Wool Carpets and Rugs) 


Stat. import class (1939): 3661.0 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





Imports for consumption from—— 





ma aed Productie | Domest bee 

Year™ roduction ‘, 
exports | io} Sa Ge Meee UNITED | Ae ails I 
| countries} Fre KINGDOM | Belgiun | ‘hina 





A 





Quantity (sauare yards) 





1937 | | 959 Sa Bemati s 638 | a 
Be eae wena). 4 Aa | 
able | able 4 | 3/ 4 | | 











1/ Known to be negligible. af Imported from Germany (warehouse withdrawals). 
Sources Official statistics of the U. §. Department of Commerce. 
Item United Staves tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act,..of L945 country 
1930 rite 
Percent ac valorem 
Par. 1116 (b) 
Carpets, rugs, and mats, of 
oriental weave or weaves, 
mace on a Lower-—criven loom --—~— 60 1/40 UNITED KINGDOC! 
ag. Trade agreement with United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
Comment 
The term "oriental weave or weaves" ineons a weave Similar to the genuine 
oriental, that is, knotted pile, Machine-made rugs of oriental weave are among 
the hg ehowt quality of Sootineachee rugs. Production in.the United States and 
abroad is reletively small. Uniteac States production probably exceeds imports; 


it is mainly confined to special orders made according to the specifications of 


interior decorators. 
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Rave, niet | pets sr oa hs 
ats hs Shen oN faut. 


age 
“3 de Rit ‘Fe 
AROS | ait is od ow RELL f 
sled aa lai joa argiasen Sigh ian . 4 re A a AS f 
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Pe L ~ No. 113. 6(b ) 
107 UNTTED KINGDOM 
CZECHOSLOVAKTA 
CHENTLLE AXMINSTER CARPETS, RUGS, AND MATS 
(See General Stutement on Wool Carpets ond Rugs) 


Stat. import class (1939): 3661.1 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 





a ee 











i { 
Imports for consumetion from-- 











Year | Production Boney’ SA a | 
| i sscsiadlie ci ebeneg | Frince | Belgium | CZECHO~ 
countries | KINGDOM |; | SLOVARTA _ 









Not 





ear 





1938 avail- } avail- 
1939 able 







1943 (seo text) 





1937 
1938 
2929 
1943 


/ ~ s . 8 <7 
i/ Believed to be nil or negligible. 
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avail— | aveail- 
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source: Ofiicieal statistics of the U. S. Derartment of Commerce. 





[tem United States tariff Prorosed 
negotiating 
Act of 4945 country 
1930" rate 





~ Percent ad valorem 
Par. 1116(b) 


Chenille-Axninster carpets, rugs, i/ 
and mats ~~-~-~~—-~-~—--~-------------- wee 60 —~ 10 Velen igen 


’ CZECHOSLOVARTA 
sreement with Czechoslovakia, effective April 1938; bouna in the 
<g Die 
U 


\ fective January 1939. 


l/ Trade a ¢ 
with the United Kingdom, ef 


3 
trade agreemen 
Comment, 


In the manufacture of chenille-Axminster carrets and rugs, oferation of the 
loom is intermittent, production slow, and labor cost high as comrared with other 


tyres of machine-made floor coverings. The domestic rey tion of these carrets 
and rugs rea iched a ceak in 1923 when rroduction “sapeeameety 0 552,000 scuare yards 


valued at $34,357,000 and imperts to 265,000 square yards thee at ©1,070,000. 
In later year the development of wide looms Fei weaving spool Axminster, velvet 
and Wilton carpets was responsible for a decline be the consumrtion of chenille 
Axminster. Production has not been Hecke Agus Since 1935 when it 
amounted to 1<<,000 square yards. valued at ? 3: In recent prewar years. rro- 
duction was by a very small number of ie pet all of whom produced both 
chenills-Axminster and other types of floor covering. 





In the twenties, when imrorts were large, they were directly comretitive with 
a great part of the domestic production, but under the Tariff Act of 1930 they 
have been confined to tyres of special design or colov which arc sold in the 
United States at higher prices than similar floor coverings of domestic manufac- 
ture, 
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Par. No. lIt?(e) 


C7ECHOSLOVAKTA, FRANCE 
108 NITED KINGDOM, 


BE isk LG] Ti Ui 


AXMINSTER (SPOOL), SILTON, BRUSSELS, VILVET 


AND SIMILAR CARPE TS, RUGS, AND MATS 
“(See General Statement on Wool Carpets and Rugs) 


4 


ui 
4 


, oe RA” a 
i 


ey 02, 367.03; 


OR TAPESTRY, 


Stat. import’ classes (1939): ° 367.01, 367.04, 367.05, 
367. Te > 36 GOL 3 26 + e tAty 267 ° 15 
United States production, exports, -and i cn kee 1937— 39 ana 1943 


Imports Spirchienapiton 





x duction 3/f exports 2 All | BELGIUM “FRANCE. ; | 
¥ countries | Pits deur Samael 

9 a Quantity (1,000 square yards). 

ts PRON MeRaNT, “amo Ty "ae RE N tadie | 
1937. |, -65,346 } 19p Pius 05 aul i 
1938. le Pe 103. Loeictin 4 20 l MORNE sip 
1939 =! 61,504 99 720 £90 164, 
1943 Ailes ae. AO 4a ‘i wh 


Value (1,006 dollars) 


UNITED 


KINGDO 


14 


mis 


‘ 


4, joermany 2/ 
I 


= 


OR CO } 


ry 
/ 





1937, 149,899. | “) 319 554, 117 BAG. 2 37 39 
19330 wetvay: oly 329 297 39 EW caitlin culty 19 
1939 |4/147,706 | 280 Bboy SIS eet) Fg a 
1943 Hive | 908 73 Abe Fi oon 2 OR PN Sf 

V/ Total production of wool carpets and rugs including comparatively small cuan- 
tities of chenille-Axminster and machine-made knotted pile tyres. 

2/ Total rugs and carpets. 

Sf Includes Austria beginning 1938. 

be Net sales wig Less then 500. 





Seurce: official statistics of. the U. S. Department of Commérce. 
, Ltem United States tariff Prorosed 
: negotic iting 
rs ROuY, Of L945 : , couniury 
1930 rate | | 
a Percent. ad valorem 
Pag.'"1117(a) j 
‘Amm=inster carpets, rugs,’ and mats, 
not srecially provided for; Wilton 
‘carpets, rugs, and mats; Brussels 
carpets, rugs, and mats; velvet or 
“vapestry carpets, rugs, end mats; 
“and carpets, rugs, and mats, of. like 
character or escription: 
Valued not over 40 cents rer 
square foots. ©: a 
Wilton —---.=- pat SR Yt A Qasr CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Cy ee 40 4,0 FRANCE,: BELGTUM 
’ Valued over 40 cents ter square 
POOb) Sasa ee ee P60 £f--L0 UNITED KINGDOM 
mera Bound in ‘ac Scie haee nent with Czcchosiovakia, effective Agril 1938 to April 
1939. “ 
2/' Trade se Dttg HE the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 
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'.. AXMINSTER (SPOOL), WILTON, BRUSSELS, VELVET OR TAPESTRY, 
AND SIMILAR CARPFTS, RUGS, aND MATS—--Continued 


Comme ont 
The imports of carpets, rugs, and mats co ered by this digest are of the 
same construction as thoge which constitute the bulk of domestic Nastya dency 
They are accordingly compared with the: total | production of vdol carpets and rugs 
in the Unit Led ‘stat tes. 


veemrannnn PGS. IMCOLCTS .consist _eredom inantly of rugs mace on 2 plush loom in imitation 
of the Wilton-weave dein ohatted d..am nong "rugs of like character" in the. table at the 
+ pounaa thity tomment) ;~end of-senuine. Wilton rugs. Before the war imrorts : 
early all. inthe categery "valved at not more than 10 cents rer square foot, 
sie -average lorsign velue of which in 1937 was 2.03 per scuare yard (224 obnbs 


@ square toot) and in 1939, $1.31 per Square yard (14% cents a-square foot). 


Pecduetion, in “the United States “Gonsigts redominantly: of spool. Axminster 
and plain velvet carpets’ and rx The production of Wilton rugs, with which 


the imports chiefly.comrete, is mevbitoen 1G percent and 2O rercent of, the total; 
it amounted in.1929 to over 7 miliien square yards valued at 27 million dollars. 

The sie -oadaee value of  inrorty iy the present category’ ha s generally been 
somewnet -above--the average, value: at wool carpets and rugs produced in the United 
States. * In 1939, however, the r verse was true » the imrorts (duty-rpeaid) being 
valued in that year at $1.83 rer square vayhs as compared with $2.39 per square 
duced in this 


yard for the rugs prod country Imports in 1939 were considerably 
greater than in the immedas vely preceding years, and were about 1 percent of the 

- ~consumrction, Qf wool carpets and ee in the “tated Suates, fon the basis of quan- 
tity) ‘and 9 percent of Wiltoh rug production.’ ~~ - Sn a eenare aah ass 


» velvet or tapestry, and similar 
: Imports for consumption, 
ineipal sources, 1939 


Axminster (spool), Wilton, Brussels 
carpets, rugs, and mats 
1% 


by kind, from rf 














Kind ; Total value ; Principal sources 
Valued not over 40¢ per sq. fte: : : 

Axminster, n.s.p.f. ~---- peer at CLA Rds : United Kingdom, $9,385;-" °- 
: : BELGIUM, 71,315; FRANCE, 
: : £796 : 

Wilton ~--------~--~-~--+~ ----- wt) Rie ODOR. Te Lee £83,199; France, 
; te S81 9195.5 Ger age $15,006; 
: . CZEC! HOSLOVAKTA, £12,927 

Brussels -~-—--~-~---~ wa : 1,450 ° +: BELGIUM, #14503 FRANCE, 
: : none 

Velvet or tepestry --~--~- ——--—~--— + : 672 +: FRANCE, $672; BELGIUM, none 

Rugs of like character ------+------ six» T0G@5 330. Us BELGIUM, 485,642; FRANCE, 


163 9345 Italy, $20,393 


Valned over AO¢ per sq. ft.:; ; : 

Axminster, n.s.p.f. ------—--- as 1,434 +: UNITED KINGDOM, 4566; 

: : Frsnce, $868 

Thon: ~ ae ee ae nee 2,506 : Belgium, $2,164; UNITED 
: : KINGDOM, none 

Brussels -—————-—_—-______~.+___..... : 796 =: UNITED KINGDOM, $525; 
; : Belgium, Lo7L 

Yelvet ov tapestry -—--~---~---+----~--- : none 

Rugs of like character ~--~-—-———~—~~3; 3,520 3: France, $2,085; UNITED 
: : KINGDOM, $185 


ee 
. 





f 


L/ Includes Austria. 
Source: Official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Par. No. 1117(c¢) 
NaS 110 UNITED KINGDOM 
sie CARPETS, RUGS, AND MATS 
(See General Statement on Wool Carpets and Rugs 


Stat. import classes (1939); 297 £52, 367.53 





























United States production, expo ts, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 
megane S oc a OL NL LL CLL ELLE LALLA DLE ALLEL 
} 
Picked Imports for consumption from-- 
Year} Production! 7.74 _ | UNITED | a 
| exports Ali i aunenie India | Japan China 
aE SOD NE Oe IE Dae Sorular ah es Oe oe ae ann 
aS nee Pen Quantity (s¢ (square _yards) ag 
LOD? | Not Not | ivan 4 — | oat sk ies 
ma 24 7” , £ ! _ i _ t igs 
hee available- available-| hon ie 0.8 : | 
4 y ° 2%, \ “ 
939 negligible! negligible | DL,397 | 20,874 | ev, 020 plhe | 386 
1945 : 22 | 3 Pry kt ~ 
a ol ee Sie ERs re 
. Value (dollars) 
(nae ] ene ; Se ee ee ee 
L 3 ele pre aaa ae! —_ 
sol Not Not . : | | 
23: availnable-| available; _ AT ae hs Whit PPlead) al Leva Df bef 
1939 | nogligible| negligibly 907556 90,090 { 23,411 | 3,435 | 836 
1943 ert bitte 2 381 | 2,819 | - | age - 
! } i 





ee ee Sr nt ae Cn Sn RE ee Te (ee eS RR ee SA ene! Oe 
Source: Official statistics of the U. 5. Department of Commerce. 





item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiatin 


Act of 1945 country 








1930 rate 





Percent ad valorem 
Par. 1117(c) 
Floor coverings, including mats and 
druggets, wholly or in chief value of 
the hair of the Angora goat, not 
specially provided for: 





Vaiued not over 40 cents per v/ 
square foot --------~------------- 30 30) 
Valucd over 40 cents per square ) UNITED KINGDOM 
ee eee 60 L/ 40) 
WA Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 19393. 
Commont 


Mohair rugs are an English specialty woven on Jacquard plush looms. The 
price of mohair grown in the United States excceds the price of mohair in foreign 
countrivs by from a half to the whole of the duty of 34 cents per pound of clean 
contont levied on imports of mohair into this country. ‘Jor this reason pro- 
duction of mohair rugs in the United States is smali,as such rugs cannot compete 
with similar rugs made from imported carpet wool (sheep wool) which is entered 
free of duty. 
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11 Par. No. 1117(c) 
CHINA 
ALL OTHER FLOOR COVERINGS, INCLUDING MATS AND DPUGGET NS, WHOLLY. OF Ti: CHEER, 
VALU® OF WOOL, NOT eshte ALLY |". PROV IIDED FOR (OTHER THAN MOHAIR RUGS) 2 
(See General Statement on Wool carpets and Rugs) 
Stat. import classes (1939): a $6 5.030 Leb e 


United States production, exports, and i mports, 1937-39 and. 1943 








~ 








Yenr | Precuction 






{ United 
| Kingdor 


ex 
ox 





ig atl 
| 











N Fg. Ah yebar aegleyvere | | 
° 612 en i) |: 23 
| | 


bead 
’ re er 
1937 tot i N m6 | oe hh Sah 68 129 | 56 
1938 avail- | 0 | Be eigen a 342 ae 51 
1939 able eee: | ea eee. (4 352 es! 15 
1943 | (See text)| ¢ | 3/ a | a 4 ee hee a 





a 


Lage) 


: 4 < ‘ : Eee / * c 
if Imports include mohair rugs prior to 1939. 2/ Includes imports from Burma. 
3/ Includes 14 thousand square yards, valued »% 1 thousund dollars, imported 
from Mexico. 


Source: -Official st tistics 


{9 


f the U. §. Department of Commerce. 





Tten United States tariff aes seq 
nevotiating 
Act.of L945 country 








Percent acd valoren 
Pare LL17(¢) | 

All other floor coverings, includ- 
ing mats and druggets, vholly or 
iv-chiel, value tof wool, nis.p.f.s 

ea) Valued not over 40 cents per 
square foot ----~— aaa 380 30 CHINA 
Valued over 49 cents per square 








Poot —------------------ 60 Do. 
Comments 


Imports under paragraph 1117(c) are principally wool hooked rugs from china and 
Japan and wool druggets anc Numdah rugs from Pritish India. 


Lhe hooked rugs are mace by hand, using a small hand punch or an electrically:- 
en needle to punch yarns (or, in some cases rag strips) through the meshes of 


ss e esa sO as to form a looped pile on the face or top side. In the early 
pert of o twentieth century there was a vogue for early american furniture ahd 
this was companied by a demand for colonisl hooked rugs. The ciara bre of 
wool cane rugs was uncertaken on a small sexle in New Fnelend, using the hanc- 


guided electrically driven needle, but this production had pater ceased by 
1935 when imports from Japan snd China became large. Later the procuction of wool 
hookea rugs was undertaken in Puerto RLCO} shipments hehe to continental 
United Stetes were valued at F102 , 900 in 1943, and et &2 000 in 1944. Fuerto 
Rican rugs are superior in material and design to most of eta imported from Japan 
and China 


ile 


ab OTHER FLOOR COVERINGS, INCLUDING MATS AND 
DRUGGETS, WHOLLY OR IN CHIEF VALUE OF WOOL, NOT SPECI ALLY 
PROVIDED FOR (OTHER THAN MOHAIR RUGS) 2/- continued 


India druggets; usually made with warp of cotton and coarse filling of wool 
or hair, 2are,woven on hand looms only. In construction and pattern they. some— 
what resemble. the Navajo rugs handwoveri by the Navajo Indians. They are usually 
plainwoven but with designs madé by using, in lieu of a full pick of a color, a- 
pick composed of filling yarns of different colors. Such work can be done only by 
putting invaneé taking out, ut-erch shed of the -warp,:shuttles: carrying: different 
colors; it cannot be done on power-driven looms. 


Numdahs ere felt rugs, made from rough wool or goat hair, ornamented in . 
most cases with embroidery. No rugs at all similar to them are made in the United 
- ETT SNE MS RE PRAY AE LOTE VON WARE. BE eS bg... Gat 
S vwates © 


Par. No. 1118 
UNITED KINGDOM 


fe 
RK 
SN 


ARTICLES MADE FROM CARPETS OR RUGS, N.S.P.F, 


Stat. import class: (1939): 3680.7 


United States production, exports, ond imports, i1937~39 cnc 194 











Domestic | Imports for consumption from—~ 
Production exports | OO ent rh) ee MOO te co ee ee 







| ALL UNITED 
countries | KINGDOM 












1937 —--— 
1938 ---- 
Lod Aer 
1943 


Not Not, | 
avail- avaiieble ey 
ah Le probably 
nil 
i/ All from Canads. 

Source: Official statistics < 


iw) 
Rh 


the U. &. Department of Commerce. 





Ltem Inited States teriff Prorosed 
| EES OC Bp CR ES Se een been eerie, 
negotiating 


Actof = 1945 country 


250 reve 
Par. No. 1118 Percent ra valorem 


Screens, hassocks, and all other 
articles, composed wholly or in 
part of carpéts, rugs, or mats, 
and net specially provided for 





LS) 
x) 


30 UNTTED KINGDOM 


a 


Comment 


L 
screens snd hassocks. These two arti © are manufactures <f carpeting and sre 
mentioned specifically only 28 an indication of the scope cf the peragreph, which 
includes any article mode in whole or in r of wool, 


ectten, silk, rayon, or other fibcr. 


Carpets and rugs are used to a small extent in making other articles such as 
biel 
9 


rom carpets. rugs, | or mots 


The small imports have consisted princinally of haseceks, snd scvdle 


pags made 
from oriental rugs. 
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Par. 


S119 


No. 


WOOL UPHOLSTERY GOODS OF WOOL AND RELATED HAIR INCLUDING UNITED KINGDOM 


TAPESTRIES (EXCEPT PILE FABRICS) 


Stat. import classes (1939): ° 3615.6, 3615.7, 3615.8, 3615.9 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 


A 















: 3 . Domestic Imports for consumption from-- 
Year roduction er ig ee 
exports Aid NT TE , ele tl 
ports | BNETED: France | Belgium 
‘countries |; KINGDOM | 
| (uantity (pounds) 
LORY ==] -LyBE4, 965" rea 14,815 \| 99,147 Perel! | 2yBh2 
1938 Bee) “Sesiteas! & aoe 43 41,190 | 4,504 | Eanes 3,096 
DS Ie ieee £3h, 408 able i/ ae 1 ee ewe 1,973 | 338 
1943 ---~ Weiter = apo). i ae | 246 - | - 
im ee | | { | 
j oa tt : i | 
st ans Yalue (dollars) | 
1937 ---| 1,714,470 heed Tue AMS 2B TSOGKE Pent, 529 “Gl LT, 895- 0 5.8 
1938 a= Dede avail-, 35 ye4.3 [a0 3598 | 7,523 12,450 
1939 -=8 755 4220 ebpeet | 17,380: (> BL,212 th 4 ASIEN My BHS 
1943 --- fives (blur | 1,298 | 906 sgqanes = 
‘ { | | 


1/ Probably negligible. 
Source: Official statistic 
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-. Department of Commerce. 


Ltem United States tariff 
nC LOL. To, 5 
1930 rate +/ 
Par. 119 , 
Tapestries and upholstery goods 
(not including pile febrics), 
in the piece or otherwise, 
wholly oy in chief value of 
wool: 2/ | 
Valued not over 80¢ per pound- 50¢ lb..+ 40¢ lb. + 
50% ad val. 45% ad val. 
Valued over SO0¢, not over 
(1.25, per pound -~---------- Boe is oF Oe et 
50%. ad val. 40% ad val. 
Valued ‘over pls25° not over 
2, per pound --------- a———— 50¢- 1b.) + °. 50¢ 1b. + 
55% ad val. 40% ad val. 
Valued over “2 per pound ----- SOG ti SOG Tbs. t 
60% ad vel. 35% ad val. 
i/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective Jamary 1939. 


2/ Dutiable at rates imposed on woven fabrics 
Since all imports weigh more than 4 ounces per square 
1109(a) are shown. 

Note.-— The specific portion of the duty is 
duty on raw wool. The compound duty on tot 
to 59 percent ad valorem or $1.35 per pound. 
over #2 per pound. 


intended 


- 


{ 


Most of the 


\ Comment 


"Upholstery goods" is a general term which has been judicially 
clude all interior textile decoration of an apartr nt, without difl 


i 
wk: 
between upholstery goods used for covering furniture and drapery 
hangings and curtains. ‘he term "Wool upholstery goods (except pile), 


under paragraph 1108 or 1109(a). 
yard, rates under par A 


< wide variety of fabrics, plain or figured, suitable for draperies and 


covers, or for covering furniture or automobile or railway-car seats. 


Proposed 
negotiating 


country 


UNITED KINGDOM 


do. 


agraph 


to be compensatory for the 
»tal imports in 1939 was equivalent 
imports were valued 


defined to in- 
erentiation 
goods such as 

" therefore, covers 


tab ad e 
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OOL UPHOLSTERY GOCDS OF WOOL AND .RELATED HAIR INCLUDING 
TAPESTRIES (EXCEPT PILE FABRICS)—Continued 


eee ee Te 


ine and other Jacquard-woven upholstery goods -are. made An. intricate 

designs, which recuire “dg weaver to-each loom. .. Production is*slow end the demand 
Poy ey wee pattern is-usually small,’ necessitating the creation of many designs 
each yéar.--“Phese factors add greatly to the cost t of manufacture. 

~ Production in-the United States is moinly ponney modium-grade upholstery 
fabrics.and is largely dependent upon the activity of the domestic furniture 
industry. Yost mibls purchase the yarns-ihey use. Upholstery fabrics may be in 
chief value of wool, cotton, rayon or other fiber but only those in chief value 
of wool sre here considered. / 


Me ¢ 


Imports of flet-woven upholstery fabrics including tapestries here considered, 
are small.in relstion to domestic production end are largely confined to high- 
priced machine-made novelties and specialtic es and hund-woven fabrics. The average 

ty-psid: velue of imports in 1939 was 43.31 per pound, as compared with an aver- 

age value of $1.74 per pound for wool anne stery end tapestry goods produced in 
the United States, Any poeuee im the specific portion of the duty, which is 
intended to be compensatory for the duty on raw wool, should be correlated with 
changes in the raw wool) duties. Se Cee 


Wool upholstery s tapestry gocds. (not, including pile fabrics); 
United Stated mea for consumption by value brackets, 
h principal sources, 1939 








RM ig as aa Tae 
Se ees 


7 


Value bracket Principal sources 














Not. over &0¢ per pound ------------- : $77 3 Chine, $505 France,” 827 
Over 80¢, not over #1.25, per pound-: 1,903.:: France, $1,010; pay ae CINGDOM, #693 
Over $1.25, not over 42, per pound —: 4,421 + UNITED KIN IGDOM,: § wo, /043 France, 
: a BN 
Over 22 per pound ---------- ee —--: 10,979 : UNITED KINGDOM, $6,615; France, 
He t) Se yhias Belgium, eb, 575 
Source: Official stetistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Stat. import classes (1939): 3680.5 and 3680.8 


United States production, exports, and imports, 1937-39 and 1943 











; SP Domestic Imports for consumption from-— 
Year| Production rene 
exports | All | UNITED 





} 
‘ ‘ France | Canada Belgium 
countries| KINGDOM | 














Value (dollars) 






1937 - 295,126 158,107 

1938 - avail- 99,984 D5 yeh5 

1939 - aaa , 96,574 58,733 a 
1943 - sic 2 430.93 56,970 - 


; 
V/ Probably greatly exceecs imports 
2/ Includes imports from Itely valued at 
er years. 

3/ Includes “340,552 free as an act of international courtesy, principally from- 


wo > 


PS 
. 
’ 


36,692, relatively unimportant in 





o Official statistics of tne U. S. Department of Commerce. 
item United States tariff Proposed 
negotiating 
Act of 1945 country 
1930 rate 
Pars L120 Percent ad valorem 


All manufactures, wholly or in 
chief valuc of wool, not 
specially provided for: 
Cioth samples messuring not more 
than 104 square inches in area, 
woolly or in chief value of 
wool, n.S.spef. --------------- 50 i/ aoc UNITED KINGDOM 
Other --------~------- een 50 do. 
i/ Trade agreement with the United Kingdom, effective January 1939. 


C, 
a 


qn 


Comment 


largest one item imported under this 


Wool cloth samples constitute the 1 
furniture in chief value of wool, hand bags, 


classification; other articles are 
owder puffs, and sewing sets. 
+ 


This "basket" or "catch-all" paragraph provides no compensatory for the duty 
on raw wool. Wool samples are entirely noncompetitive whereas the other articles, 
although of minor importance as far as imports are concerned, do offer some com- 
petition in domestic markets. ; 


Manufactures of wool, n.s.p.f.: United States imports for consumption, 
by kind, from principal sources, 19239 


Kind : Total : United : France ‘Belgium’ Canada * Italy 


: value _: Kingdom: 





° 


oo 


Manufactures of wool, n.s.p.f.-: $64,777 : $28,650: $5,458: $5,891: $4,969: #1, 326 
Cloth samples -------~-----~----- : “eho: 30,063" 566: -3 955 


EE ve ee SS are Pee ee. See. Seren ee SO ea 
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